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Have You Ever THouGut ABout Guns ON CAMPUS? 
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Sophomore Drew Moll (left) and junior Pat Knapp entered a friendly weight challenge against one another. Moll was 
challenged to gain more weight than was lost by Knapp. 


S¢t. Michaels Great 





Weight Challenge 


By Brian Crowley and Quaron 
Pinckney 


In a nutritionally unfriendly 
competition, junior Pat Knapp and 
sophomore Drew Moll took on a 
challenge they will never forget: The 
challenge — Moll gained as much 
weight as he could, while Knapp lost 
as much as he could — just for fun. 

The guys had one week to binge, 
fast, work out, loaf around, hydrate 
and sweat their way to victory after 
agreeing to this challenge in early 
November. 


“We had no rules,” Knapp said. 
“We said that you could do whatever 
it took to gain or lose weight, and 
if you end up going to the hospital 
because of it, then you automatically 
win.” 

Although Moll was the one 
gaining weight, he ended up losing 
the competition. His consequence — 
wear a fat suit for a day. 

Knapp, who began the competi- 
tion at 165 pounds, lost 12, and Moll, 
who began at 150 pounds, gained 9.5 
by week’s end. As shocking as those 


numbers are, Knapp lost nine of 
those pounds in the final three days 
of the competition, sweating his way 
to victory. 

“T had to step it up. I just really 
don’t like losing,” Knapp said. “The 
midweek weigh-in was huge motiva- 
tion for me when he was killing me 
[nine pounds gained to three pounds 
lost].” 


See WEIGHT CHALLENGE 
on page 15 
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Day In the Life of 


President Neuhauser 


By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 

Being a college president had never been in John 
Neuhauser’s plans. His goal, growing up, had been to 
play third base for the Red Sox, and he said he’s often 
surprised his career has turned out the. way it has. 

Neuhauser was appointed the 16th St. Michael’s 
president on July 1, 2007, but he has been working in 
higher education since 1977, teaching computer sci- 
ence at Boston College and serving as the dean of 
the college’s Carroll School of Management. He also 
served as the college’s academic vice president and 
dean of faculties and has been a member of the St. Mi- 
chael’s board of trustees since 2002, which is how he 
ended up as president, he said. 

“T had been serving on the board of trustees because 
I’ve always really liked small liberal arts colleges,” Neu- 
hauser said. “And when the president at the time, Marc 
vanderHeyden, announced he was going to retire, some 
people on the board approached me and asked if I would 
be willing to serve. Of course I said no, but then various 
things happened and now here I am.” 

Neuhauser’s job as president, he said, is to make 
final decisions about the college, although he credits 
many other faculty members with making most of the 
day-to-day decisions. 

Neuhauser added that a key responsibility is to 
ensure that St. Michael’s decision makers pay atten- 
tion to the college’s fundamental mission: serving the 
students. 

As president, Neuhauser must also represent St. 
Michael’s to the local community, which is an aspect 
of the job that surprised him at first and is more time- 
consuming than he expected. This includes serving on 
various nonprofit boards such as Burlington City Arts 
and the Association of Vermont Colleges. He currently 
serves on five boards. 

Neuahuser often puts in 12-hour days at St. Mi- 
chael’s, he said, getting to the office at 8 or 8:30 a.m. 
after working out and obsessively checking his mes- 


sages. 
See NEUHAUSER on page 14 
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Mysterious ManonCampus 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


On Monday, Nov. 29, the Public Safety office 
received two calls from students concerned about 
the presence of a man distributing fliers in dorm 
buildings. The first call came from a student in 
Pontigny Hall and the second was from a student 
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in Hamel Hall, said Robert Vallie, public safety 
investigative liaison. 

The man’s face was painted with a mustache 
and red circles on his cheeks. Public safety offi- 
cers met him as he was walking from north cam- 
pus to main campus. He was issued a notice of 
trespass, Vallie said. 

The fliers read “win” in large type and ap- 
peared to be selling raffle tickets. They also fea- 
tured a swastika and the definition of the word 
“dagger.” The man claimed that he was fundrais- 
ing and that some of the money raised would go 
to the family of the man who shot himself last 
month at the site of Occupy Burlington in City 
Hall Park, Vallie said. 

“Both good and bad came out of this,” he 
said. “It’s good that we got the calls right away. 
However, it’s a little discouraging that in each 
case he had been allowed into the buildings in the 
first place.” 

When someone is issued a notice of trespass 
from St. Michael’s, they are prohibited from re- 
turning to campus for six months. If they do re- 
turn, Colchester police become involved. 

Trespassers are not uncommon, although 
usually they are students’ guests who get issued 
notices of trespass for things such as vandalism, 
Vallie said. 

Since being caught, the man has called the 
Public Safety office to verify the conditions of 
his notice of trespass. Students are encouraged to 
notify the Public Safety office of any concerns 
involving trespassers, Vallie said. 

“We would just like to remind others not to 
allow people into our residence halls,” he said. “If 
they are a legitimate guest of someone, their host 
will let them in.” 


A man claiming to be fundraising for the family of the 
man who died at the site of Occupy Burlington last 


month was cited for trespassing on Monday, Nov. 28. 


A $10 Culture Shock 


NEWS BRIEFS 





By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


St. Michael’s Professor Loses Battle with Cancer 
Polly Howlett, who had been teaching at St. Michael’s College 
since 1988, died at her home in Burlington on Nov. 21 from gall 
bladder cancer. Howlett, who was born in 1954, taught in the applied 
linguistics department as well as in a master’s program for teachers. 
She enjoyed gardening, hiking and skiing, and she danced with the 
Burlington tango community, Vermont contra dancers and the On the 
Border Morris troop. Donations in Howlett’s honor can be made to 
the American Cancer Society or the Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program. 

- Burlington Free Press 


Big Bang Discovery Co-Authored by Professor : 
St. Michael’s professor John O’Meara and two colleagues at th 
University of California, Santa Cruz published an astronomical 
break-through discovery in the journal Science. The three 
astronomers discovered two clouds of intergalactic gas, the chemical 
composition of which has been unaltered since the universe’s 
creation. These massive clouds, located over 11 billion light years 
away, offer direct supporting evidence for the Big Bang model of ~ 
cosmology. 

- St. Michael’s Marketing & Communications Department 


Americans Go Online For No Reason, Survey Finds 

Pew Research Center’s Internet & American Life Project recently 
reported that 74 percent of online adults said they use the Internet — 
in their downtime for no particular reason, except diversion or fun. 
This number is up from 45 percent of adults who said they did so in 


2006. This trend suggests that the Web is becoming a competitor to 


other kinds of leisure activities. 
-CNN.com 
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By Alexandra Smith 
Columns Editor 


St. Michael’s has streamlined the cul- 
tural pass system for students, enabling 
them to purchase tickets for shows at Bur- 
lington’s Flynn Center for $10 upon pre- 
sentation of their Knightcard. 

Prior to the 2011-2012 academic year, 
a student received a physical pass earning 
him or her access to events at the Flynn, 
excluding certain musicals and events 
during vacations or final exam week. 


Students paid $30 for the pass through 
the Knightcard Office. With the pass, stu- 
dents were able to place an order for free 
tickets to a specific event. The Knightcard 
office compiled the ticket requests and 
sent them to the Flynn Theater. Tickets 
were then delivered to campus a few days 
before the show for students to pick up. 

“Tt was a very cumbersome process,” 
said Karen Talentino, vice president of 
student affairs. “It wasn’t working out 
very well.” 

The pass inconvenienced both the 
Knightcard Office staff members, who 


spent a third of their work week 
tending to the cultural pass, and 
to students who ordered tickets 
from the Knightcard Office and 
had to return at a later time to 
retrieve them, she said. 

“T think part of the problem was stu- 
dents didn’t feel invested in the tickets be- 
cause they didn’t pay for them,” Talentino 
said. 

Many students ordered tickets for a 
number of shows at the beginning of the 
year and then didn’t use them. If students 
notified the Knightcard Office in advance 





Illustration by Alexander Spinelli 


that they were not going to attend, there 
was no penalty. However, if students 
failed to inform the office three times, 
their cultural pass was revoked. 


See CULTURAL PASS on page 4 
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Fixes Proposed for Broken Housing System 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


The Office of Student Life 
is considering changing the sys- 
tem by which housing prior 
determined. 

Currently, the office doe 
termines housing priority iia 
the number of credits a student 
has. The College’s registrar has 
outlined credit ranges that help 
determine which priority group 
a student falls into. Lottery num- 
bers are then printed by the reg- 
istrar and given to Student Life 
once students have been sorted 
into specific groups. Co-direc- 
tors of Housing Kerri Leach and 
Joshua Chamberlain explained 
that both the registrar and Stu- 
dent Life run on the same system 
and use the program Datatel to 
prioritize students. 

“We like the registrar to 
generate the numbers because 
then we’re not in charge of that 
part of it,’ Chamberlain said. 
“That makes us even more black 
and white. We don’t control the 
numbers.” 

Leach and Chamberlain are 
not yet sure what the system will 
be changed to, so they have been 
seeking feedback from students. 
Student Association Secretary of 
Student Life Michael Fay asked 
SA members to talk to their con- 
stituents and gather ideas for a 
new housing priority system. 
These ideas were discussed at a 
meeting Nov. 8. 

Senior Denise Belanger, the 
president of the townhouses and 
Hodson Hall, said students liv- 
ing in her area offered many dif- 
ferent ideas. Some were flawed, 
she said, but students. gener-_ 
ally agreed the = oe te 
changed. _ 

“As it is right now, it is ide 





fair,” Belanger said. “I don’t like ~-- 


the argument that life’s not fair. 
And since it’s something we can 
change and we're getting stu- 
dents’ input, something can be 
done about it. Especially now 
that Sheryl Fleury’s not in that 
office anymore. Change is al- 
ready there; maybe there should 
be more change.” 

Belanger, who lives in the 
200s townhouses, proposed a 
plan that mixed several ideas to- 





~ ning,” 
\.- Who are juniors living in Alumni 





(/ 
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gether. She said students should 
be grouped by years on campus, 
and within those groups stu- 
dent priority would be arranged 
by number of credits. She said 
students planning to live in hon- 
ors and substance-free housing 
should also have first priority in 
the class regardless of number of 
credits. Belanger also said spe- 
cific places in buildings should 
not be blocked off for honors 
and substance-free housing so 
students will be able to pick any 
kind of housing. 

Junior Carrie Ward, a resi- 
dent of Canterbury Hall, said 
even though she and her suite 
mates were given first pick in 
the suites, there was not much to 
pick from. 

A lot of suites were set aside 
for substance-free and _ inter- 
national housing, Ward said. It 
wasn’t clear that all the reserved 
suites were actually used as in- 
tended; she added. 

“T think there were too many 
of those set aside in the begin- 
she said. “I have friends 


and they didn’t get a suite.” 
-Even. though Ward and 
Belanger consider themselves 
lucky with their housing acquisi- 
tions, they still think the housing 
system should be changed to cre- 
ate more fairness for students. 
“There shouldn’t be juniors 
living in Alumni if there are 
sophomores in the suites,’ Ward 
said. “That just doesn’t seem fair 
to me. They’ve paid their dues. 
They’ve lived in that housing for 
two years, they should be able to 


upgrade versus the sophomore 
who lived in a freshman dorm 
one year and was able to get into 
the suites.” 

As Associate Registrar Da- 
vid Barrowclough explained, 
changing the way housing pri- 
ority is determined could also 
change the way the registrar de- 
termines priority when choosing 
courses. Barrowclough stressed 
es ODER a System, serrate 








G There shouldn't be 
juniors in Alumni if 
there are sophomores 
in the suites. That just 
doesn't seem fair to 
me. They've paid their 
dues. 


Carrie Ward, ’13 





froth ee Life en a 
mining the academic standing 
of a student could cause even 
more stress and confusion than 


already exists. For Ward, the 
housing priority system should 
not be changed if this were to be 
the case. 

“I really disagree with 
changing the registering for 
classes system to the year be- 
cause that’s something that’s so 
credit-based. It doesn’t make 
sense to then not base it on that,” 
Ward said. “If that’s what would 
happen, I would disagree with 
changing anything and I would 
prefer to leave it as it is because 
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you just shouldn’t mess around 
with the academic side of it.” 

The current system, accord- 
ing to Barrowclough, keeps stu- 
dents on track to graduate as it 
continues to remind them how 
many academic credits they have 
or need. 

“The last thing we would 
ever want, obviously, is to have 
somebody who thinks they’re 
graduating to have that shock 
in May,’ Barrowclough said. 
“These are little gate checks 
along the way. For reunion year 
information and for hopes of 
when you're going to graduate, 
the class year means a lot, but if 
the numbers don’t match reality, 
it’s not going to happen.” 

Barrowclough sees the cur- 
rent system as almost a rewards 
system for students who success- 
fully complete more credits and 
stay on track to graduate. 

“To me, if you’ve done the 
work and you’ve accumulated the 
credits, you should have the pri- 
ority housing,” he said. “If that’s 
the class structure that we want 
where the more credits you have, 
the better housing you have or 
the better opportunity, and that’s 
the model that students seem to 
want to buy into, then that’s what 
we’re kind of delivering.” 

Leach and Chamberlain at- 
tribute part of the problem with 
housing last year to the smaller- 
than-usual number of students 
studying abroad in the fall se- 
mester. Sophomore Mallory 
Kakely is currently living on the 
first floor of Ryan Hall because 
of the housing crunch. She also 


has a friend who is a senior cur- 
rently living in Founders Hall. 
The lottery system does not al- 
low for students doing well to be 
rewarded, Kakely said. Housing 
priority should be determined by 
academic standing within each 
class, she suggested. 

“Not to put other people 
down, but if you do well and 
you're paying your tuition like 
everybody else is and you’re re- 
ally involved.in the school and 
you get crappy housing, it’s sort 
of like, “Why. didn’t I get that 
good lottery number?” Ka- 
kely said. “I know it’s luck of 
the draw, but if you do well you 
should deserve more.” 

For fellow. sophomore Alex 
Ieronimo, part of the problem is 
students living in honors hous- 
ing who do not meet the criteria 


‘for the honors program but do 
not get kicked out. 


Ieronimo, 
who currently lives in an honors 
suite in Mae ete Hall, does not 











GK I know it's luck of the 


draw, but if you do well 
you should deserve 
Mallory Kakely 14 











‘assume the current’system needs 
to be changed. 

“T know too many people in 
the honors’ program who don’t 
have the necessary 3.5 GPA and 
they still get the housing,” Ieron- 
imo said. “I think the housing 
should go to those that really 
deserve it. I think I deserve it 
because I’ve kept up my GPA, so 
I don’t really have any problem 
with my standing in here.” 

Whatever the outcome, the 
goal for Chamberlain and Leach 
is to make as many students hap- 
py with their housing situations 
as possible. 

“Tm the type of person that 
wants to make everyone happy, 
and you can’t make everyone 
happy,” Leach said. “It’s a lot- 
tery system... We really want as” 
many juniors and seniors [who] 
want to get in the suites get inthe 
suites, or get onto north campus, 
or wherever they want to be.” 
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Cultural Pass 


Continued from page 2 


“Tt was not a good system,” 
Talentino said. “We made a 
change because over the years 
we were paying for tickets that 
were not being used. Students 
would order tickets and then not 
pick them up, or order tickets, 
pick them up and not use them.” 

Now the Knightcard of- 
fice has been removed from the 
process. Instead of receiving a 
physical pass, students present 
their Knightcard to the Flynn 
box office and pay $10 per event 
directly to the theater where the 
tickets are picked up. Students 
do not pay anything up front and 
the school covers the remainder 
of the ticket cost, which ranges 
from $16 to $50. 

“Now, if they lose their $10, 
they lose their $10,” Talentino 
said. “The cost allows [students] 
to have a greater incentive to 
actually go to the show. And al- 
ready we have had as many stu- 
dents in September and October 
attend Flynn == otras 
events as all 
of last year.” 

Junior 
Nick Hogan 
said he has 
not attended 
an event at 





order tickets and 
then not pick them 9:0 encourage 


tor has agreed to meet with any 
class about a particular show or 
arrange for a class to meet with 
actors. 

“We have a number of pro- 
fessors who have taken their 
classes to shows and incorpo- 
rated the show into the curricu- 
lum,” Talentino said. “In those 
cases we don’t ask students to 
pay anything.” 

Peter Harrigan, a profes- 
sor in the theater program at St. 
Michael’s, has taken a class to 
two events this year and always 
advertises the advantages of the 
cultural pass in his syllabi, he 
said. 

“IT have always enjoyed the 
exciting and diverse program- 
ming at the Flynn, but it was 
difficult and confusing to get an 
entire class down there when stu- 
dents had to buy the pass them- 
selves and order tickets,” Har- 
rigan said. “Now I can send one 
email to the Flynn, then show 
up 15 minutes before the perfor- 
mance to hand out the tickets.” 
SS ete 
goal of the 
cultural 
pass has not 
changed. Its 
purpose is 


and facilitate 


the Flynn __-Up, Or order tick- student _ac- 
this year but : cess to the 
used the cul. e@tS, pick them up cultural ac- 
tural pass tivities the 
his freshman and not use them. Flynn Center 
year. offers, Tal- 

Berl hve Karen Talentino entino said. 


only people 
I know who 
attend regular 
events at the 
Flynn are those who are required 
to for a course, most often the 
Honors Colloquium,” he said. 

The pass applies to all 
events during the regular sea- 
son at the Flynn Theater and at 
the Flynn Space, if the events 
are sponsored by the Flynn. The 
only requirement is to be a full- 
time student. 

St. Michael’s maintains a 
positive relationship with the 
Flynn Center, Talentino noted. 
Students fill seats, the college re- 
ceives a full page in the Flynn’s 
program and the artistic direc- 


Vice President of Student 
Affairs 


However, she 

intends to ex- 

pand the cul- 
~ tural pass to 
include events at the Burlington 
City Arts and a few art muse- 
ums. 

“{The school] is going to 
have to pay more money this 
year because more students are 
using it,’ Talentino said. “But I 
have no problem with that be- 
cause I think it’s a really great 
resource.” 
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4-4 Curriculum Packs Durick 
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Durick Library has seen a 40 percent increase of student attendance on Sunday nights this semester. — 


By Chris Lyon 
Staff Writer 


Among stuffed book 
shelves and soft yellow lights, 
St. Michael’s students flock to 
the library each night in record 
numbers. This semester, Du- 
rick Library attendance has in- 
creased 40 percent on Sundays 
and 10 percent on weekdays. 

In previous years, 700 stu- 
dents typically used the library 


each Sunday, but this year the _ 


average is more than 1,000. A 10 
percent weekday increase may 
not seem significant, but over the 
course of the year it is actually 
large, said John Payne, director 
of the library and informational 
services. 

“Ten percent increase in vis- 
its to the library is a pretty big 
deal, because in the course of a 
year that represents an additional 
20,000 visits or 10 visits per stu- 
dent,” Payne said. 

There has been much specu- 
lation as to why the attendance 
has soared, and much of it is be- 
lieved to be due to the new 4-4 
curriculum. 

“T think the 4-4 in particular 


really has changed working pat- 
terns,” Payne said. “Both faculty 
and students are stepping it up.” 

Junior Molly Moran shares 
this view. “I’m taking 14 credits 
this year, and I took 19 credits 
last year,” she said. “I definite- 
ly have more work this year, 
though, because of the 4-4.” 

The increase in attendance 
may also be due to the larger 
number’ of undergraduates, 
Payne said. 

“I’ve looked back more than 
five. years and we are getting the 
highest numbers that we’ve had 
in a long time,” Payne said. 

‘And it’s not just library at- 
tendance that has increased. 

“Directors say the amount of 
research students are doing has 
boosted by about 25 percent,” 
Payne said. Students do not have 
to be in the library to use the re- 
search databases because they 
can access them through the col- 
lege’s library website. 

“Online scheduling has re- 
ally been very popular,” said 
Michele McCaffrey, associate 
director for reference and in- 
struction. “In addition to the 


actual traffic at the desk, we are 
making a lot of appointments 
with students for one-on-one 
help.” 

While many students opt to 
use the database, some are re- 
quired to for certain classes. 

“All the first-year seminars 
have a required research compo- 
nent,” McCaffrey said. “Many of 
those classes didn’t have actual 
research projects before, but now 
they all have to have some kind . 
of research project. That really 
entails students getting to the 
library that might not have oth- 
erwise.” 

Payne said research shows a 
correlation between the amount 
of time spent on school work and 
academic success. For students, 
spending more time in the li- 
brary is positive. 

“T am a believer in research; 
it’s the way of learning,” he said. 
“If students are in fact doing 
more research, then it implies 
they are learning more, and 
that’s the goal.” 
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Knights Undefeated in Athlete Graduation Rate 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


St. Michael’s athletes may not win 
many titles in the arena, but they do rank 
no. | in an academic rating. 

by graduating 99 percentof its stu- 
dent athletes in 2001, the college topped 
all 297 schools that compete in Division 
II, according to the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 

Dave Landers, St. Michael’s faculty 
athletic representative to the NCAA, at- 
tributes this success to the collaboration 
between the athletic department, coaches, 
students and the administration, he said. 
He added that positive reinforcement also 
inspires student athletes to excel in their 
classes. 

“We say to the students that we ex- 
pect them to do well,” he said. “When 
they do, we acknowledge it.” 

In 2011, the combined grade point 
average of student athletes was higher 
than that of non-student athletes for the 
first time, Landers said. Student athletes 
had an average GPA of 3.127, compared 
to an average GPA of 3.110 non-student 
athletes. 


In 2010, St. Michael’s graduation 


tate was 82 percent, said Jerry Flanagan, © 


St. Michael’s vice president for enroll- 
ment. The same year, the graduation rate 
for student athletes was 99 percent. 

“My guess is that when students have 
commitments in ad- 
dition to their class- 
es, they may have 
more motivation to 





C It’s important to pay 
attention to how 


Because many student athletes are 
not going to become professional athletes, 
Flanagan said he refuses to discuss sports 
with potential students. 

“The reality of it is that you’re here to 
get an education,” Bludevich said. “If for 
_ some reason you 

are unable to 
play your sport, 
you need to be 


keep busy,” Flana- happy here.” 
gan said. “They are student athletes are Relation- 
likely to be more ef- y ships between 
ficient.” doing day-to-day, student athletes 
Academics is ; and faculty have 
an important part of rather than being changed sig- 
being a student ath- reactive later on. nificantly since 
lete, said Zaf Blude- Bludevich first 


vich, St. Michael’s 
senior associate ath- 
letic director. Each 
sports team has a 
faculty advisor to 
ensure that athletes 
are doing well in their classes, he added. 

“It’s important to pay attention to 
how student athletes are doing oe: 
day, rather than being reactive a on,” 
Bludevich said. 


Zaf Bludevich 
Senior Associate Athletic Director 


came to St. Mi- 
chael’s 35 years 
ago, he said, not- 
ing that commu- 
nication between 

athletes and 
their professors has improved. 

One of the goals was to change the 
mindsets of the faculty and student ath- 
letes so that each better understands 
where the other is coming from, Landers 





said. 

Students and professors often under- 
estimate how difficult it is to be a student 
athlete, said senior Brian Healey, the Stu- 
dent Association’s secretary of athletics. 
Healey, who is on the tennis team, said the 
time commitment is the most challenging 
part. 

“Tt’s tough because you really have to 
be on top of things,” he said. “There are 
days when we have to miss practice. Class 
is always the priority.” 

Other Northeast-10 schools near the 
top of the list included Stonehill College 
and Bentley University, Bludevich said. 
Toward the bottom was UMass Lowell, 
he added. 

“J don’t think other schools take this 
as seriously,’ Landers said. “J was at a 
meeting once and someone was bragging 
because the women’s swim team had a 2.7. 
Why would you brag about that? We’re re- 
ally proud of our students.” 


and Film Funnyman to Jump Ross Up a Notch 


By Jenna Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 





















Commonly known 
either for his role as 
Champ Kind from 
“Anchorman: The 
Legend of Ron 
Burgundy” or for 
his recurring role 
as Todd Packer on 
“The Office,” actor and 
comedian David Koech- 
ner will make his way to 
the St. Michael’s stage on 
Dec. 10. 

—— See Secretaries of 
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ming for the Student Asso- 
ciation, Jill Monahan and Eric 


‘Jaukkuri, began the process of 


selecting the fall comedian with 
an email to Alex Crothers, the 
owner of Higher Ground, a lo- 
cal entertainment venue. In the 
email was the budget set aside 
by the programming committee, 
which is made up of a group of 
Student Association members. 
Higher Ground then responded 
with a list of available comedians 
within the school’s price range. 

“We sent the list to [the pro- 
gramming committee] and asked 
them for their top five choices,” 
Monahan said, “and then it kind 
of just went from there.” 

Jaukkuri said he and Mo- 
nahan made the decision to in- 
crease the budget for this year’s 
fall show and decrease the bud- 
get for the spring show. The pro- 
gramming committee is hoping 
to excite the majority of the stu- 
dent body with Koechner’s ap- 
pearance and generate a larger 
turn-out in Ross Sports Center 
than for last year’s performer, 
Nick Cannon. 


“We seem to be getting very 
positive feedback,’ Monahan 
said. “It’s someone that everyone 
knows which is great.” 

Sophomore Kristin Hanko 
is satisfied with the decision to 
bring Koechner to St. Michael’s, 
she said. 

“IT actually recognize him, 
which is awesome,” she said, 
“and he was an absolute riot in 
‘Anchorman.’” 

First year Victoria Schon 
said she would have preferred 
to see Dane Cook, who was not 
an option, but ultimately shared 
Hanko’s excitement. 

“He’s funny,” Schon said. 
“Dane Cook would have been 
better but he’s pretty high up 
there.” 

Opening for Koechner is 
sophomore Kit Rivers, a stand- 
up comedian. 

“She did the talent show last 
year, and she just killed it,” Jauk- 
kuri said. 

Although Kevin Anglin, 
08, has often showcased his co- 
medic talents as an opener, Mo- 
nahan and Jaukurri both thought 


this would be great exposure for 
Rivers, so she was given the op- 
portunity instead. 

“Not often does this happen 
that we have a current student 
doing stand-up comedy, so we 
thought it’d be a great opportu- 
nity for her,’ Monahan said. 

Considering this is_ their 
first year as co-secretaries of 
programming, Monahan and 
Jaukkuri said the overall selec- 
tion process went smoothly. 
Brittany Richardson, Student 
Association president, said each 
year St. Michael’s gets better at 
choosing comedians. 

“T think this year will be a 
very popular year,’ Richardson 
said. “I know I’m very excited.” 

Although many — students 
may recognize his face, there is 
concern that not many students 
will recognize his name. 

“Once people see a picture 
of who it is, they’ll know and 
theyll be really excited,” junior 
Joshua Miranda said. “I’m super 
excited that we have someone 
who is a movie star coming to St. 
Mike’s.” 








To The Defender: 

In “On Wednesdays, We Wear Pink,” Jordan 
Kilty cited the absence of intelligent female role 
models as one of the reasons for today’s female 
insecurities. I would like to thank her for includ- 
ing this, as I believe the media must offer young 
girls more intellectually, ethnically and socially 
diverse role models. 

As a 13 year old living in Bangkok, many of 
my Asian friends and I would pine at billboards 
and magazine covers portraying statuesque Ary- 
an women with vacant gazes. I was particularly 
loyal to an Australian magazine Total Girl, which 
is marketed to 10-14 year old girls and features 
interviews with celebrities from Anglophone 
countries. I remember reading a profile on the 
Hilton sisters and an interview with an “Austra- 
lian Idol” candidate who boasted having to haul 
back 10 suitcases after a shopping trip in New 
York. These were the types of people portrayed 
as successful and independent women. For years, 
I thought Paris Hilton represented the quintes- 
sential modern woman, and I mimicked her at- 
titude and behavior. 

My true self was nothing like her glamorous 
persona; I preferred reading in my bed to gos- 
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siping at sleepovers, wrote short stories for fun 
and arrived at school by 6 a.m. every day for a 
month to prepare the closing statement of a mock 
trial. Yet seeing Paris Hilton revered by the me- 
dia convinced me that in order to be successful, 
I would have to be tall, skinny, blonde and above 
all, white — preferably American. Further, being 
intelligent was clearly synonymous with being 
unattractive. At the age of 13, I changed into sti- 
lettos and mini-skirts after school. To my par- 
ents’ sadness and shame, I had even researched 
plastic surgery to rid myself of Asian features. 
Reading Total Girl, a magazine that claims 
to be “a safe place for girls to read, interact and 
learn,’ has done me a great disservice. It com- 
pelled me to spend my middle school years pre- 
tending to be a bimbo and feverishly consume 
products that I believed would complete my 
transition into a skinny, rich American woman. 
It took me 18 years to finally accept — and take 
pride in — my ethnicity and passion for learning. 
I do not wish for other girls to inherit the same 
vacuum of materialistic and apathetic role mod- 
els currently featured in the mainstream media. 


Tarah Srethwatanakul, Class of 2013 


Searching For My Roots 


By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


I never once asked my 
grandparents, who were mar- 
ried for 60 years, how they met 
and fell in love. By the time my 
grandpa was my age, he had 
already fought in Japan during 
World War II. I never asked 
him to tell me about it and I 
never asked my grandma how 
she managed to raise five kids, 
a feat that truly seems impos- 
sible if you know my aunts and 
uncles. And now it’s too late to 
ask. 

With only one semester 
left at’ St. Michael’s before I 
enter the world, I find myself 
obsessed with questions like 
these, obsessed with the past, 
which is weird because since I 
was a kid all I could think about 
was the future. 

When I would play with 
my Barbies, I was really fanta- 
sizing about what I wanted my 
life to be like when I got older. 
My Barbies were fashion de- 
signers, vets, models, singers 
and hairdressers—what I per- 
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ceived, at seven years old, to 
be the ideal jobs. After work, 
Barbie would come home to her 
mansion, which I imagined was 
by the ocean, and then go on 
fabulous dates with Ken while 
wearing glittery dresses and 
matching high heels. 

Being an adult seemed so 
simple back then. Barbie had it 
figured out, so why wouldn’t I? 
But now that the time has come 
when I should start thinking 
about jobs and houses, all I can 
think about is my childhood 
bedroom with its lilac walls 
plastered with posters of Han- 
son, and Saturday mornings 
when my hardest decision was 
figuring out which cartoons to 
watch. I would give anything 
to be back there where life felt 
safe, manageable and I didn’t 
have to worry about being un- 
employed. 

And while I was never a 
fan of history class, it feels es- 
pecially important to me right 
now to learn about the histories 
of my parents, grandparents and 
everyone else who came before 


them. As cliché as it sounds, if 
I can understand where I came 
from, I’ll have a better idea of 
where I want to go. 

Right now it feels like ’m 
just floating around, direction- 
less, prone to the shifting of the 
wind. What I’m really search- 
ing for are my roots. Plants 
need roots to anchor them to 
the soil and to absorb water 
and nutrients so they can grow. 
Why should it be any different 
for people? 

When I think about it, I 
picture a long line of ancestors 
stretching behind me, each of 
whom faced challenges more 
difficult than I could imagine 
and each of whom celebrated 
successes. I’d like to think that 
who I am is a combination of 
who they were, the good and the 
bad. Having these solid roots is 
what will give me the strength 
and the courage to grow up and 
be on my own. 


EDITORIAL 


FAREWELL, FRIENDS 


We get to go home soon—for a whole 
month. Are you excited? We are. 

This semester has provided new expe- | 
riences, opportunities for activism and vol- 
unteer efforts, as well as given us all four 
more months of life experiences. 

At the beginning of the semester the 
4-4 plan was implemented, transforming 
class schedules. We have attempted to ex- 
plore all facets of this new plan from how 
some classes have lost seat time to how 
packed the dining hall gets during lunch 
time. 

We experienced the might of Tropical 
Storm Irene, which left our state physically 
damaged and proved to be an event that put 
St. Michael’s students’ volunteerism into a 
revealing perspective. 

Activism was an ongoing theme this 
semester, with students travelling to join in 
the Occupy movement and protest the Key- 
stone XL Pipeline. On campus we have 
seen a push from the Food Justice Club and 
several of us on staff haven’t gone near the 
new vending machine in Alliot Hall be- 
cause of Nora Stoelting’s column—we’re 
just afraid of feeling huge amounts of guilt | 
and hearing Stoelting tell us to step away 
from the plastic elephant. 

Further exploration included inte- 
grating international students into St. Mi- 
chael’s campus life. From this we learned 
we have room to improve when it comes 
to befriending our foreign peers. We also 
gave our readers a more in-depth look at 
the study abroad experience is like. Such 
exploration has been a trend this semester, 


| and we hope it has served our readers well. 


As a staff we have tried to deliver 
relevant content to our readers. We want 
you to be interested in what we publish. It 
is always motivating when we see the gi- 
ant stack of new Defenders in Alliot Hall 
shrink throughout the week—it makes us 
giddy. 

This will be my last editorial as execu- 
tive editor and I would like to thank every 
individual who has submitted a letter, col- 
umn or artwork to The Defender. Without 
such submissions, our newspaper would 
have lacked color. 

Thank you for a stimulating semester. 
We have enjoyed your conversation and 
participation and hope it will continue for 
semesters to come. 


--Kelley Bureau, Editor 
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By Bethany Prendergast 
Alexandra Smith 
and Lizzie Tribble 


St. Michael’s College has 
been compared, contrasted and 
Venn-diagrammed in. relation 
to the University of Vermont 
(UVM) by nearly every prospec- 
tive student for the past hundred 
years. And while the two institu- 
tions differ significantly in size, 
academic offerings and social 
scene, the comparisons persist 
if for no other reason than their 
geographic proximity. Whether 
fact or fiction, first-hand experi- 
ence or general assumption, it’s 
time to finally investigate these 
longstanding perceptions. 


of Vermont senior transferred 
from St. Michael’s after injur- 
ing his shoulder and losing his 
swimming scholarship. He said 
the courses are more difficult 
at UVM. Posner, an accounting 
major, explained that in large 
classes UVM professors rarely 
take attendance and many of the 


assignments are handled entirely 


online. 

“Tt’s very much about time- 
management at UVM,” he said. 
“The teachers hold the students 
to a higher level of expectations 
without a doubt. But you have to 
preface that with the fact that I 
never took junior-level classes [at 
St. Michael’s].” 

The idea that UVM courses 





In an academit sense, the 
difference between a 2,000-stu- 
dent private college and a 
10,000-student public univer- 
sity may seem daunting. And for 
professors and students alike, the 
sheer number of students — both 
institution-wide and per class- 
room— accounts for the largest 
variation. St. Michael’s boasts an 
11:1 student-faculty ratio while 
the University of Vermont has a 
17:1 ratio. 

“T have classes at [St. Mi- 
chael’s] that have six people in 
them,” said St. Michael’s junior 
Rachel Bartz. “That allows me 
to get a lot more attention from 
the teacher.” 

Scotty Posner, a University 


Illustration by Lindsey Goudreau 


require more self-discipline was 
seconded by St. Michael’s senior 
Nate Robeson. As an engineer- 
ing major, Robeson has finished 
his liberal studies requirements 
and is completing the courses in 
his major at UVM. 

“There’s a more intense 
workload at UVM, definitely,” 
he said. “A lot of the teachers at 
UVM are, like, ‘Here’s the work, 
learn it, and I’m going to test you 
on it.’ I don’t think they really 
care if you actually learn it.” 

While Robeson acknowl- 
edges that his opinion varies 
from professor to professor at 
UVM, he believes his profes- 
sors at St. Michael’s overall care 
more about his learning. 


FEATURES 
UVM vs. St. Michael’s: For Better and Worse 


“How can they not? They 
see your face on a regular basis,” 
he said. “I can get way more help 
[at St. Michael’s].” 

Because engineering stu- 
dents are required to study for 
three years at St. Michael’s and 
an additional two at UVM, and 
because of the option for St. 
Michael’s students to. enroll in 
courses at UVM or Champlain or 
Burlington colleges, several stu- 
dents have gotten a taste of life 
at both institutions. But many 
professors, too, have experience 
at both schools. And while Robe- 
son and Posner both consider the 
UVM curriculum more intense, 
it seems that professors do not 
necessarily agree. 

Allison Cleary is the inter- 
national Mobilization of Volun- 
teer Efforts (MOVE) coordina- 
tor and a professor of journalism 
at St. Michael’s. She has taught 
three classes at UVM in the past 
few years and debunked the as- 
sumption that all classes there 
are oversized and lecture-based. 
She maintains a similar style 
and similar expectations and 
said she makes a point to meet 
with her students individually at 
least once per semester at both 
schools. 

“My relationship with stu- 
dents [at each school] was re- 
ally similar,” she said. “I had a 
real diversity of backgrounds, 
knowledge sets and work ethic at 
both institutions.” 

St. Michael’s Political Sci- 
ence Professor Jeffrey Ayres 
hasn’t noticed a substantial dif- 
ference in students, either. Ayres 
has taught a course on Canadian 
politics at both schools and has 
been organizing a field trip to Ot- 
towa for UVM and St. Michael’s 
students for over 10 years. And 
though Ayres finds the quality of 
students to be relatively similar, 
he did note that faculty at St. Mi- 
chael’s enjoy a different dynamic 
than those at UVM. 

“One of the huge differ- 
ences between us is that UVM 
has been dramatically experi- 
encing enrollment growth,” he 
explained. “Their class sizes are 
getting huge. And I know from 
talking to other faculty there that 
that’s becoming an issue.” 


Cleary, on the other hand, 
said that a large class size does 
have its benefits. 

“The size impacts things but 
the more students you have, the 
more voices you bring in.” 

Because UVM is five times 
the size of St. Michael’s social, 








UVM is a really big 
machine; they are 
10,000 students, 
not 2,000. The bu- 
reaucracy is a little 
bit thicker there. 9 


Professor Allison Cleary 








interactions between faculty dif- 
fer as well. Ayres explained that 
he and a UVM colleague dis- 
cussed this dynamic over break- 
fast recently. 

“This. guy was saying, 
“You guys actually talk to your 
colleagues? You guys actually 
know some of your colleagues 
from another discipline?’ That’s 
a big difference,” he said. “I want 
to stay in a liberal arts setting so 
that I can talk to my English col- 
leagues, geography colleagues, 
education colleagues. I just find 
it really rewarding. And I won- 
der if that doesn’t have some sort 
of an impact on [the students] as 
well.” 

Cleary observed the same 
difference in faculty camarade- 
rie. 

“UVM is a really big ma- 
chine; they are 10,000 students, 
not 2,000,” she said. “The bu- 
reaucracy is a little bit thicker 
there. You know more of the ad- 
ministrators and faculty [at St. 
Michael’s].” 

The social aspect may differ 
as well, and it has a much greater 
impact on students than it does 
on professors. Sarah Micioni 
transferred from the University 
of Rhode Island (URI) after her 
freshman year. She applied to 
both schools, but was looking 


for the community feel that URI 
was lacking, ultimately caus- 
ing her to choose St. Michael’s. 
Bartz agreed about her reasons 
for preferring St. Michael’s. 

“I would’ve gotten lost in 
the crowd at UVM,” Bartz said. 
“We all know each other here, 
pull together and take care of 
each other. I think that the pop- 
ulation at UVM is so large that 
you don’t know as many people 
and you are going to be less apt 
to care about them.” 

Micioni was also eager 
to steer away from Greek life, 
which, at URI leaves students 
who don’t participate “in the 
dust,” she said. The Greek scene 
at UVM is more of an option 
than a requirement, but this does 
make up one of the most promi- 
nent social differences, since St. 
Michael’s does not have fraterni- 
ties or sororities. 

Amie Della Valle, a first- 
year UVM student who often 
parties at St. Michael’s, has also 
observed this difference. 

“UVM has fraternities and 
sororities which have parties, 
but there are also house parties 
at SMC which makes them kind 
of equal.” 

Drinking, too, is perceived 
to be different at the two schools. 
Robeson said that at UVM al- 
cohol is more prevalent, but 
students at St. Michael’s drink 
harder. 

Micioni disagreed, saying 
the drinking scene is similar at 
both schools, but St. Mike’s han- 
dles it better. 

Adna Karabegovic, a 2011 
graduate of UVM, expressed 
what she believes to be a general 
perception at UVM. 

“TSt. Michael’s students] 
stay in close quarters. You’re on 
this campus in Colchester and 
you go to one bar downtown and 
that’s Ake’s Place, or you go to 
McKee’s Pub,” she said. 

While disagreement over 
each school’s drinking habits 
differ, perhaps the liveliest de- 
bate surrounds the fate 


See UVM VS SMC on page 
16 
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Horoscopes 


By Natalie DiMaria & Brian Healey 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) Happy Birthday, Sagittarius! Have fun cel- 
ebrating, but not too much fun because what you overheard your friends planning 
wasn’t a surprise party. It’s an intervention. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22 — Jan. 19) What’s in: Patagonias and Sorrels. What’s out: 
North Faces and Uggs. Just sayin’. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20 — Feb. 18) Your mom doesn’t need another St. Mike’s sweat 
suit combo for Christmas this year. Try a mug. 

Pisces (Feb. 19 — March 20) The hipster party was two weeks ago. You can take 
your costume off now. 


Aries (March 21 — April 19) Enough with the angry status updates Aries, we get 
that you’re emo. We just don’t care. 


Taurus (April 20— May 20) I say brrr its cold in here; there must be some Taurus 


in the atmosphere. 

Gemini (May 21 — June 20) Your duplicitous nature has finally caught up to you. 
That person you’ve been making out with in Alumni just met the person you’ve been 
making out with in the 300s. Awkies. 

Cancer (June 21 — July 22) Be careful who you’re standing with this weekend 
Cancer. You never know where that mistletoe will be hanging. 

Leo (July 23 — Aug. 22) Every lion has a tamer, Leo, but we all saw what happened 
to Siegfried. Or was it Roy? 

Virgo (Aug. 23 — Sept. 22) Virgo, do the right thing and replace your roommates 
Cheetos. We all saw your orange paws at brunch on Sunday morning. 

Libra (Sept. 23 — Oct. 22) Weigh your options here, Libra, you can either slap the 
bag one last time this weekend or start writing your philosophy thesis. 

Scorpio (Oct. 23 — Nov. 21) Scorpio, you are said to be the most powerful sign 
of the zodiac. We can see that you agree. 
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VFreshman with the Jimmy Neutron hair who is — 
constantly smiling, you are one. of the friendliest 
people out there. 
-Gotta Blast 













Y To the guys who gave me hee hanes in the 
Cashman laundry room, thank you for help 
free my Skittles. It totally made my night to 
people so kind. 

- Taste the Rainbow 


Y Loved your herpes presentation today. T Ik 
me in lab on Friday? 
- Burning Desires 


To the gents who wished mea good evening — 
even though I practically hit them with the Alumni — 
door, you're cute and you absolutely made my night. 
- Love Struck 





Vauy in Alliot the other night around six with 
blonde hair, salmon pants and a pastel green shirt... 
damn, you fine! 

- Preppy Passions 





wonder if you know who I am. I know you : 
always sit on the left side of Alliot, andlalways 
find myself watching. If only I knew your mailbox 
number I would send you romantic letters and woo 
you with my charm. 

- Going Postal 


¥ You look like Superman in your glasses. Love 
your hipster style, My. Honors Pres! 
- Hipster Kryptonite 





‘I’m looking for a chubby, politically inclined 
and cultured husband. I would prefer that he be 
pillow-like and enjoy cuddling while discussing 

the economy. He must be able to recite love poems — 
on command. No facial hair/piercings. Must ne a fa 
laundered man. BEG 
- Cuddly Chubby Chaser 





VeEsto cobarde en mi clase de Espanol. Tus amige ag 
son muy comicos pero tu eres muy sexyos. Even — 

with the gray patch. : 

- Muy Caliente! 


. a try to compliment you a lot, but it always just — 
comes out wrong and makes you uncomfortable. I 
wish I weren't such a creep to every female friend T 
have. 

- Creepy Complimenter 
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By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


ou’d never guess that Steven 
Zelubowski is a hunter. He wears 
a tweed jacket, is a classics major 
and uses words like “infer” inter- 
mittently throughout conversation. 

“T enjoy hunting and I enjoy 
being a redneck and I enjoy being 
an academic,” he explained. “I 
have had people say that’s sort of 
a conflict, but I say if you enjoy 
doing something, why let peo- 
ple’s perceptions get in the way?” 

Zelubowski, a junior from 
Portsmouth, N.H., didn’t start 
hunting until his freshman year 
at St. Michael’s. His father was 
a hunter, but Zelubowski says he 
didn’t have the means to learn 
until he entered college. 

“T sort of had it in mind that 
I would begin hunting when I got 
to college,” he explained. “Com- 
ing up here, it’s a great area and 
it wasn’t a major factor but it was 
in the back of my mind.” 

Zelubowski hunts water 
fowl—ducks and geese—which 
require a hunter safety course 
certificate, a specific permit, a 
shotgun and, preferably, a boat. 

Considering recent hunting- 
related deaths in Vermont, Ze- 
lubowski says that he, thankful- 
ly, has never had any close calls. 
Walking in the woods, he and his 
buddy wear orange. He’s never 
been shot at, but water-fowling 
poses other dangers. 

“The most dangerous thing 
about water-fowling is drowning,” 
he explained. “Because you're 
wearing waders, if you fall in they 
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Tam St. Mike’s 


S “Steven Zelubowski: | am a Hunter 


~ fill up, wa easily this water is re- 
ally cold. So there have been some 
times when I’m walking around 
in the swamp and the water’s get- 
ting really high, and it’s muddy. 
It’s hard to maneuver.” 

Though Zelubowski’s hobby 
takes up just two months of the 
year, and is typically a once-a- 
week activity, hunting remains a 
lot of what defines him. For ex- 
ample, his idea of “the best day of 
the year” is Oct. 15, the opening 
day for water fowling in Vermont. 

Opening day for hunters is 
equivalent to Black Friday for 
shoppers, and the competition 
aspect of the sport certainly 
shows through. 

“On opening day, if you go 
out and build a blind you have no 
legal right to that spot. Whoever 
gets there first had the legal right 
to that spot. So opening day you 
might get up at 2:00. And you'll 
be at the boat launch at 3:30 in 
the morning and there’!! be five 
cars there already.” 

Getting up at 4:00 a.m. once 
or twice each week is a major com- 
mitment, but Zelubowski says 
he doesn’t let it interfere with his 
schoolwork. He is passionate about 
his classics major, and one day 
hopes to become a college profes- 
sor in the same discipline. And 
in terms of the social effects, Ze- 
lubowski says he doesn’t mind go- 
ing to bed early on weekend nights. 

“Td rather be studying or 
sleeping than some of the other 


things you could be doing,” he said. — 


And while © Zelubowski 
doesn’t know of any other stu- 
dents on campus who hunt while 
at school, he has friends in the 
area who share his passion. What- 
ever socializing he misses on 
campus, he makes up for during a 
six-hour hunting trip. 

Though not every hunting 
trip is successful, many result in a 
bag full of several ducks or geese. 
Zelubowski eats whatever he 
hunts, and most recently, he made 
duck gumbo and jambalaya. 

Junior Liz Salois, a friend of 
Zelubowski’s, says that she tried 
his goose sausages. 

“A lot of people were really 


P Hesitant't to che it buccal it’s ey 
a weird concept for a college kid 
to be bringing back homemade 


goose sausage,” she said. “It’s 
actually pretty good.” 
Though she does not hunt, Sa- 


lois is from Maine and can relate 
to Zelubowski because several of 


‘her hometown friends do, many of 


them out of necessity. 

“Tf you get a deer that will last 
a long time,” she said. “That’s a lot 
different for kids at St. Mike’s and 
their opinions on hunting.” 

But even though hunting is 
a generally accepted concept in 
nearby Maine, there is a lot of con- 
trovetsy surrounding the practice 
in such a liberal part of Vermont. 
And though Zelubowski hasn’t 
encountered much backlash, he 
says he is “willing to have a con- 
versation” with anyone who ques- 
tions his morals, and proposes a 
defense for his hobby. 

“Hfunters have a good ar- 
gument for conservation,’ he 
explained. “Hunting is a part of 
population control, just as disease, 
hunger and natural predators. As 
long as it’s kept in balance, it can 
be OK.” 

Zelubowski doesn’t feel 
guilt for what he does, unless a 
bird is shot and he can’t find it. 

“That makes you feel pretty 
bad,” he said. “It’s part of the 


sport, it sucks, nobody likes it. 


my learning,” he said 


es S one Sisal in um bag! it’s one 
less you’re going to eat, but it’s 
also not humane.” 

Zelubowski explained that 
hunting is generally not targeted 
by the food justice movement be- 
cause these animals are taken in 
a humane way, citing the practic- 
es of farms and zoos, including 
force feeding and wing-clipping, 
to be of a higher concern. 

Hunting practices, he ex- 
plained, are state and federally 
regulated, making abusing the 
system unlikely. A very limited 
number of permits are awarded 
through a lottery process for 
deer and moose hunting, and 
Zelubowski said that state game 
wardens check that hunters are 
using a registered gun with envi- 
ronmentally-friendly bullets and 
are not killing, or “harvesting,” 
more animals than is permitted. 

Though Zelubowski devotes 
a great deal of time to both his 
coursework and his hobby, he 
finds time to participate in extra- 
curricular activities on campus. 

“As you might infer, I am 


’ a member of the Conservatives 


Club,” he said. 

Being a conservative ina sea of 
liberal-minded students and profes- 
sors is not something that he finds 
particularly difficult to navigate. 

“It doesn’t get in the way of 
“My Boal 








Zelubowski shows off his winnings at the end of a successful hunt. 





Rote an eiteiviad ehitaiion 
particularly in the liberal arts, 
is to grow in an intellectual and 
spiritual way, to become a better 
person. Part of that is my school- 
work, my social life. And so be- 
ing surrounded by a bunch of lib- 
erals, for better or worse, doesn’t 
affect that mission very much.” 

Academically, Zelubowski 
said that, as an economics mi- 
nor, he has observed a left lean 
in many of his classes. 

“For the most part the teach- 
ers ’ve had have done a pretty 
good job of being down the mid- 
dle,” he said. “But it’s an inter- 
esting mentality when you walk 
up to someone and just assume 
they’re liberal. I’m not a psych 
major. I’m not sure if that takes a 
psychological toll over time con- 
stantly expecting to be the mi- 
nority. Every position you have, 
you have to defend it because it’s 
the radical one.” 

Whether his peers consider 
it radical or justified, Zelubows- 
ki intends to continue hunting 
long after college. 

“Tt’s fun, it’s rewarding, it’s 
definitely challenging,” he said. 
“And I think some of the most 
beautiful places in Vermont can 
be best appreciated during the 
sunrise.” 


Photos CSuriesy of Steven Zelubowski 
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By Katelyn Howes 
Media Writer 


As sports seasons come and 
go, athletes train physically and 
mentally for the demanding tasks 
ahead. But for Mike the Knight, 
St. Michael’s mascot, the sea- 
son never ends. Standing 5 feet 
9 inches tall with his helmet and 
shield in tow, Mike the Knight 
can be seen at St. Michael’s 
sporting events, bake sales and 
other school-sponsored activities 
to promote school spirit. 

Mike the Knight debuted in 
the 1980s and although 50,000 
students have come through the 
school since then, few have had 
the privilege to put on the suit. 

Sophomore Joe Coughlan 
was Mike the Knight last year 


for four events, including Mid- 
Knight Madness. 

“T pursued the job myself, 
actually,’ Coughlan said. “I 
hadn’t seen anybody being Mike 
the Knight on a consistent basis 
and thought it would be really 
fun to do. I sent an email to the 
Student Association and they di- 
rected me to one of the basket- 
ball coaches and they got me set 
up for my first appearance.” 

Coughlan said he wishes 
that while he was wearing the 
mascot suit he could have kept 
his dread locked hair concealed. 

“As a mascot it’s important 
to hide your identity when you’re 
in character. That was close to 
impossible for me,” he said. 

This year, a new student has 
put on the suit and carried the 
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shield, making his first appear- 
ance at the first men’s soccer 
game. He asked to only be re- 
ferred to as ‘Mike the Knight’ to 
keep the identities’ of the mascot 
anonymous. 

“YT didn’t have much time 
to prepare,” Mike said, but he 
watched other mascots and 
mimicked their action. “Even- 
tually you get to know what you 
can and can’t do with fans.” 

Closer to downtown Burl- 
ington lives the legendary Uni- 
versity of Vermont.Catamount, 
Rally, who comes with a little 
more equipment than Mike the 
Knight. Beyond the head and a 
body suit, Rally has attachable 
hands, paws and tail. 

Junior Mollie, who also 
asked only to be referred to by 
first name to keep the identity of 
the mascot anonymous, is now on 
her third year as Rally. 

“We have two full suits and 
have extra arms and paws. We go 
through hand paws like crazy; a 
lot of high fives,” she said. 

_ Within her first week of 
school, she tried out in front of 
former athletic director Michael 
Marfione and got the job. 

“T had to put the suit on, 


and then I just had to go try out’ 


in front of him, like run around 
the basketball court, and try and 
make him laugh,” Mollie said. “I 
didn’t have to do anything crazy 
like 10 billion push-ups or do a 
slam dunk. We’re not a hard- 
core college.” 

After the hiring of Erica 
Hunt, the new athletic director at 
the University of Vermont, stu- 

- dents no longer have to try out. 
Currently five or six students ro- 
tate being Rally, similar to Mike 
the Knight. 

The current student who fills 
the Knight suit heard about the 
possibility of becoming the mas- 
cot during orientation weekend. 

“Someone approached me 


FEATURES 








about being the mascot, and I 


was like, ‘that’s basically my’ 


dream, so of course I will do it,” 
Mike said. 

“T like doing the hockey 
games because there are a lot of 





4 | made a couple of 
kids laugh and that 
kind of makes it all 


worth it. 


Mike the Knight 
St. Michael’s Mascot 





little kids there, and I get to wave 
at them while skating by,” Mike 
said. “I made a couple of kids 
laugh and that kind of makes it 
all worth it; sounds cheesy but 
it’s true.” 

“The little children that 
come up to you and say, ‘Wally, 
you’re my hero,’ or how you’re 
an inspiration,” Mollie said, “It 
just absolutely makes you want 
to melt.” 

The mascot’s main job is to 
pump up the sports teams as well 
as the fans, but the job isn’t all 


ts 





Illustrations by Alexander Spinelli 


good times. 

“Once at a woman’s soc- 
cer game, a group of boy scouts 
were there and they attacked 
me,” Mike said. “They thought 
because I had a shield I’d be ok. 
What they don’t know is, it is 
very hard to maneuver in that 
kind of outfit... and it’s approxi-. 
mately 30 degrees warmer than 
the outside temperature.” 

Another thing fans don’t 
know about Mike the Knight is 
there is no way to talk. 

“People always ask me ques- 
tions but the mascot cannot talk 
while in the suit,” said Coughlan, 
“because then it’s like it’s a per- 
son is inside of it, not Mike the 
Knight.” 

At the end of the day, a 
mascot may leave the field or 
the gym celebrating with fans 
or trying to brush off a loss, but 
no matter what, Mike said, “I’m 
supposed to display fair sports- 
manship.” 






Photo by Chris Moskal 


University of Vermont mascot, Rally, poses with a little fan at hockey game. 
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By Brian Crowley and Jim 
Hughes 


The St. Michael’s firearms - 


policy is very simple: possession 
or use of firearms is not permit- 
ted at the college. Students may, 
however, register and store their 
firearms with Public Safety. 


- Before deer season comes 


to an end later this month, some 
students may be found checking 
out their firearms more often. 

“The law provides for people 
to bear arms, and the weapon laws 
in Vermont are somewhat liberal,” 
said Pete Soons, director of Public 
Safety.““We need to strike a me- 
dium between meeting our regula- 
tion on campus with people’s legit- 
imate need to use them for hunting 
or for work or competition.” 


Traditionally, students who 
store firearms with Public Safety 
have done so because of extracur- 
ricular activities such as competi- 
tion shooting, hunting and archery. 

“Tt can be archery equip- 

_ ment, it can be pellet guns, it can 
~ be rifles, handguns,” Soons said. 


“Those are among the weapons © - 


that we’ve stored.” 

Andrew Bourque, a Sth year 
senior, said he signs out his gun for 
hunting or target shooting, as well 
as when he goes home for breaks. 

Students usually take their 
guns out in the afternoon to go 
hunting or target shooting, and 
then return them in the evening. 

Even though the guns are 
locked in Soons’ office in the 
Sutton Fire House, students can 


access them when they need 





‘6 It’s better than 
having [firearms] 
in the dorm rooms 
leads to trouble. 9 


Jen Labrenz 713 





a gun given to a student who re- 
quests it, Soons said. 

“T would meet an officer over 
at the station at 4 a.m. and they 
would let me take out my gun,” 
Borque said. “It was pretty easy.” 


FEATURES 


When students check fire- 
arms in or out, they must prove 
their identities. The time and 
date are recorded, and both the 
firearm owner and the officer on 
duty sign off on it, he said. 

Junior Jen Labrenz said she 
has no qualms about students 
being able to store firearms with 
Public Safety. 

“Tt’s better than having [fire- 
arms] in the dorm rooms because 
that just leads to trouble,” she said. 

There has been an increase in 
students with registered weapons 
on campus, Soons said. In the past 
only about three or four students 
registered weapons each year, but 
there are currently about seven or 
eight students that have registered 
weapons, according to Soons. 


Guns permitted on campus if registered and kept at Public Safety. 


Due to limited space, this 
increase in registered weapons 
has called for an evaluation of 
the current storage methods. 

Students who have concerns 
with student possession of firearms 
among their peers are encouraged 
to speak with Public Safety. 

“Tf a person has reason to 
question a student’s intent or reason 
to store a firearm with us, we’d like 
to hear about it [confidentially] so 
that we can investigate and address 
any concerns raised,’ Soons said. 

For Borque, the process for 
registering a weapon on campus 
is very easy. 

“As students, we are lucky 
to have a safe place to store fire- 
arms on campus,” Borque said. 
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By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


Rwanda may seem like one of 
the more dangerous places in the 
world to the average person, but to 
junior Elena Bilodeau, it feels like 
home. 

Since September, Bilodeau 
has been living in Rwanda and 
teaching English at Les Enfants 
de Dieu Orphanage. During her 
senior year of high school in 2009, 
Bilodeau traveled to Rwanda with 
some classmates for two weeks. 
However, two weeks was not 
enough. After returning to the 
U.S., Bilodeau decided she had 
unfinished business in Rwanda 
and eventually chose to postpone 
her junior year at St. Michael’s. 
She will be in Rwanda until April 
2012. 

“Tt’s hard not to see Les En- 
fants de Dieu as a place of happi- 
ness and joy,” Bilodeau wrote in an 
Oct. 4 blog post entitled “Duality.” 
“T watch 130 boys sing, dance and 
play every day. Their enthusiasm 
and smiles are contagious. But it is 
easy to forget that many of them 
have complex pasts.” 

Dianne Bilodeau, Bilodeau’s 
mother, said this was the perfect 
time for Bilodeau to go to Rwanda 
and that Bilodeau had been saving 
money for this trip since the sum- 
mer after high school. 

“She’s pretty much paid 
for it herself,’ Bi- 
lodeau’s . mother 
said. “[My hus- 
band and I] have 
helped her a 
little bit, but 
not a whole lot. 
She gave up 
the possibil- 
ity of get- 
ting a car. 
Shes 
given up 
a lot of 
things 
that 
her 





age go out and get because she 
wanted to do this trip. That told 
me that it was very important for 
her to do this.” 

So far, Bilodeau said she is 
enjoying her stay at Les Enfants 
and she feels completely safe 
where she is living. Though the 
country is known for its 1994 
genocide of the Tutsi people by 
the Hutu people, Bilodeau’s friend 
junior Anna Janscht said Bilodeau 
told her that the country is pres- 
ently stable and the genocide did 
not target Westerners anyways. 

“TJ didn’t completely under- 
stand it,’ Janscht said. “Before 
she left toward the end of our 
sophomore year, she actually 
started educating me more and 
I watched some movies with her 
and I talked a lot about it. She’s 
very knowledgeable, and I’ve 
never felt scared for her. She’s 
always been very confident, and 
I know she knows the right peo- 
ple and she’s in a sities 
good place.” 

During 
her short stay, 
Bilodeau 
has fallen ¥ 
into the 
daily 
routine 
of being 
a teach- 


er for the boys at Les Enfants and 
has traveled during her weekends 
throughout the rest of Rwanda and 
even to Uganda. Bilodeau has even 
set up a wish list account with Ama- 
zon.com so friends and family mem- 
bers as well as blog followers can do- 
nate items to Les Enfants. 

Bilodeau’s mother said that 
a friend of Bilodeau will be vis- 
iting her in January to bring the 
things that are being delivered to 
Bilodeau’s home in Waterbury, Vt. 
Bilodeau is asking for items like 
games, chalk, erasers and under- 
wear for the boys. 

“It’s very expensive to ship 
anything by mail, and you're 
never guaranteed that it will get 
there,”’ Bilodeau’s mother said. “A 
lot of packages arrive opened and 
ravaged.” 

Even though the boys always 
recognize Bilodeau as a teacher, 
she has developed a relationship 

. outside the 
ih classroom 
® with them 
as well. 
> In her 
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blog, she writes about teaching the 
boys how to play basketball, fish- 
ing with them and even learning 
how to hip hop dance with them. 

“T definitely play around with 
them,” Bilodeau said. “So I have 
the classroom role, but then as a 
friend who they can talk to or play 
around with. I really like the two 
different roles.” 

Les Enfants Project Manager 
Rafiki Callixte said she works close- 
ly with Bilodeau to plan together 
and evaluate her work. Callixte said 
she has discovered that Bilodeau is a 
very active and creative person dur- 
ing these meetings. 

“She loves children and uses 
her time for them,” Callixte said in 
an email. “We do have problems re- 
lated to the cultural differences with 
volunteers, but Elena has shown, 
up to now, ability to integrate well 
and create good relationships with 
people. Children and the staff love 
her so much! On my behalf, the few 
months she spent in our project have 
shown me that Elena is the kind of 
volunteer we need.” 

Expectations for the boys at 
Les Enfants are much higher than 
for the typical American child, 
which was a bit of a shock to Bi- 
lodeau at first, she said. The goal 
is to eventually reintegrate the boys 
into society with someone who can 
take care of them. Many of the 


im. boys’ parents were victims of 


, the genocide. Even though 
i Bilodeau thought none 
of the boys would re- 
member her from her 
= first time visiting 
the orphanage, 
she was 
pleasant- 
ly sur- 





Bilodeau poses with Rooney at Les Enfants after a break dancing class. Bilodeau said a group from the United Kingdom called Catalyst Rwanda came 
to the orphanage to give the boys a few lessons, and they brought the “Live 2 Break” shirts for the boys. 


Jand 


_ like they would re- 





prised. } 
“One of [the 

boys] who has 
since been rein- 
tegrated ~ came 
to visit, and the 
first thing he said 
to me was, ‘You 
came here before, | 
right?” Bilodeau 
said. “I was just | 
blown away be- | 
cause I didn’t feel 


member me.” 
Bilodeau said 
she is enjoying her 
time in Rwanda, but 
she feels homesick 
from time to time, 
especially during 
her recent birthday. } 
Her mother said she} 
and Bilodeau Sky- | 
pe about once per 
week, which helps |} 
alleviate some of. 
the homesickness. 
“Skyping 
makes such a dif- — 
ference,’ Dianne. 
Bilodeau said. “It’s _ 
almost like she’s 
here. We sit down 
and talk, or I’ll be 
cooking in the kitchen and she’s on 
the computer and we chit chat. We 
talked on [Nov. 29], and we talked 
for almost two hours on the com- 
puter.” we , 
Bilodeau also talks ove 
Skype with her friends at St. Mi- 
chael’s. | However, her’ friends 
mostly get their knowledge about 
her experiences in Rwanda from 
Bilodeau’s blog. ery q 
“I’ve skyped her a lot and 
I email her pretty regularly, but 
whenever I talk to her, she’s most- 
ly like ‘What’s going on at St. 
Mike’s?’”” Janscht said. 4 
Since Rwanda is currently in 
a transition stage and is switch- 
ing from its national language 
French, to English, her main role is 
teaching English to the boys. Ai 
the same time, Bilodeau is lea n- 
ing some of the local language, 
Kinyarwanda. Though she said 
this is going a bit slowly for her, 
she thinks she will have a good 
vocabulary by the time she leaves 
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wanda. For Bilodeau, the most 
warding aspect of the experience 
Seeing the boys use the English 
i¢ teaches them on a daily basis. 

“The other day, we had an 
motions unit, so we taught them 
-am happy,’ ‘I am sad, ‘I am 
red, I am sick, all these different 
ords,” Bilodeau said. “They’ve 
en using them non-stop for the 
ast week and it’s so funny.” 
_ Bilodeau’s mother said the 
kperience will be beneficial for 
ilodeau in the future as she is 
equiring teaching skills that can 
e used in many different envi- 
mments as well as expanding her 
feativity and independence. 

“The really meaningful rea- 
mn she went there was to try to 
iteract with these boys and to im- 
tove on their lives,’ Dianne Bi- 
ideau said. “She loves them. She 
alls them ‘her boys.’ She’s going 
)have a hard time leaving them, I 
ist know it.” 

For Bilodeau, being in Rwanda 





now is helping to fulfill that unfin- 
ished business she felt she left. She 
said her flight from Rwanda back to 
the U.S. leaves Apr. 17, 2012. 

“IT hope that Pll be content 
with what I’ve done here,’ Bi- 
lodeau said, “and if that’s not the 
case, then I guess Ill just have to 
come back.” 


To read more about Bilodeau 
and her experiences in Rwanda, visit 
her blog “From the Green Mountains 
to the Land of a Thousand Hills” at 
http:/elenainrwanda. blogspot.com. 





Photos courtesy of Elena Bilodeau 
leau poses with some of the boys at Les Enfants de Dieu Orphanage in Rwanda after a game of basketball. Bilodeau is currently taking a year off from St. Michael’s to live in Rwanda and 
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Continued from page 1 


“TJ don’t think there’s any 
particular reason why I need to 
check my messages at 7:00 and 
then again at 8:00, but I do it any- 
way” he said. 

Since meetings take place dur- 
ing the day, a lot of the college work 
gets done in the evening, resulting 
in him rarely getting home before 8 
p.m. But even at home, he isn’t far 
from the college. St. Michael’s presi- 
dents traditionally live, rent-free, in 
the Reiss House located across the 
street from Founders Hall. 

“Tt’s certainly nice to be able 
to walk to work and to always be 
connected to the campus commu- 
nity, but there isn’t much privacy,” 
Neuahuser said. 

He added that since it’s only 
his house while he’s president, it 
has never really felt like a home. 
But he’s tried to personalize it as 
much as possible by putting art on 
the walls and making sure he has 
an air hockey table and whatever 
else his grandchildren happen to 
be interested in at the moment. 

Other benefits of Neuhaus- 
er’s job include a hybrid Toyota 
Camry, owned by the school that 
Neuhauser uses during his term 
as president for work-related trav- 
el. He pays for personal use of the 
car himself, he said. 

He also receives a salary of 
$410,458 annually, according to 
the 2010 IRS 990 form. In com- 
parison, Middlebury College 
President Ronald Liebowitz re- 
ceives $640,867 and Champlain 
College President David Finney 
receives $527,794 annually. 

When he’s not working, he 
is often keeping in touch with his 
95-year-old mother, three chil- 
dren and seven grandchildren. 

There is no typical day for 
Neuhauser because various 
meetings pop up and conflicts 
arise that can’t be predicted. 
Much of his time is also spent 
on airplanes, which he hates, or 
driving, which he doesn’t mind, 
to maintain relationships with 
alumni and donors. Much of the 
money he raises from them is 
used for financial aid. 

“A typical January will find 
me in Florida or California meeting 
alums,” Neuhauser said. “Then I go 
to Boston and New York quite a bit. 
Wherever they ask me to go, I go.” 


A few weeks ago, he said, he 
was ona 6 a.m. flight to Philadelphia 
to meet an alum and was back in his 
office at St. Michael’s by 3 p.m. 

The furthest he’s traveled is 
to France with several alums to 
explore the Edmundites’ places 
of origin. 

- “But that was hardly a 
heavy- duty job,” he said. 


The travel isn’t as glamor- . 


ous as it sounds, however. : 

“Airplanes and airports have 
just become a real nuisance,’ Neu- 
hauser said. “You get stuck in an 
airport over night or a flight gets 
cancelled and it takes you forever to 
get back. It’s a real pain in the neck.” 

When he is on campus, how- 
ever, Neuhauser said he tries to 
get out and interact with students 
as much as possible, but not all 
students are happy to see him, he 
said, so he respects the wishes of 
those who cross the street when 
they see him coming. 

“For the most part I think it’s 
a friendly campus and students 
say hello to me a lot,’ Neuhauser 
said. “I have noticed, though, that 
when I go to Alliot, students are 





C | tend to remember 
things like a great 
conversation with a 
student or a winning 
soccer goal. 


President Neuhauser 





reluctant to come sit at my table, 
so I’m trying to figure out some 
way to get myself invited to have 
lunch with students.” 

“TI wonder if there’s a way 
to have a table once a week and 
anyone who wants to can come 
over and sit with me,” Neuhauser 
continued. “I like the idea of eat- 
ing with people who don’t know 
each other. It would give students 
an opportunity to discuss what’s 
on their mind.” 

Mallory Wood, ’08, said she 
was one of the first students who 
got to meet Neuhauser when he 
was appointed president of the col- 
lege because she was the Student 
Association vice president at the 
time. Since then, she said, she’s had 





President Neuhauser sits at his desk in Founders Hall on Dec. 1. 


a close relationship with him and 
considers him to be a mentor. She 
said the idea of different students 
eating lunch with Neuhauser every 
so often is an awesome opportunity 
for them to develop a similar rela- 
tionship with him. 

“Eating lunch with students 
isn’t something that can happen 
at every college, especially large 
institutions. This is very St. Mi- 
chael’s,” Wood said. “I think it says 
a lot that we have a president who 
finds it worth his time-to hear from 
a variety of students.” 

Neuhauser’s desire to spend 
time with students stems from his 
passion for teaching. He said he 
would have been happy to teach 
his whole life, and has promised 
professor George Ashline that he 
would consider teaching at St. Mi- 
chael’s once his term as president 
is finished. 

His favorite part about teach- 
ing, he said, was encouraging 
students to do more than they 
thought they could. When he left 
Boston College, several of his 
former students threw a party 
for him and presented him with 
a chart displaying the grades they 
got in his course compared to the 
grades they got in other courses 
they took. 

“T don’t think this is true but 
they all claimed they got their 
lowest grades in college from 
me,” he said. “It was a real trick 
to push students and to have 
them really learn something.” 

Neuhauser admitted that he 
was a lousy student at Manhattan 
College in the Bronx until he was 
a senior in college. He enjoyed 


playing baseball and the college — 


social life, he said, but it wasn’t 


until his junior and senior years 
that he began to like college. 

Neuhauser said _ students 
have changed quite a bit since 
he was an undergrad, noting that 
they have become more thought- 
ful about what they are going to 
do after graduation. 

“I was studying something 
because I liked it but I had no idea 
what it was good for, if anything,” 
Neuhauser said. “Students are more 
serious now. I think the pressure on 
them to be prepared for whatever 
the next thing is has made them less 
curious, but also less frivolous.” 

Because he didn’t know what 
he wanted to do after graduating 
with a physics degree in 1964, he 
decided to get a master’s degree 
in operations research and statis- 
tics from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. It was never his inten- 
tion to continue his education 
and get a doctorate, however. 

“I was a teaching assistant 
at the end of my first year in grad 
school and I was walking across 
campus on a beautiful spring after- 
noon with a student of mine. The 
university offered me the chance to 
stay for a doctorate but I had a re- 
ally nice job offer that I was going 
to take instead,” Neuhauser said. “It 
was a beautiful day, students were 
out with Frisbees and we had just 
had a great class and the student 
turned to me and said, ‘how could 
you leave this? If somebody gives 
you the opportunity to stay, how 
could you leave?’ I thought about it, 
decided he was right.” 

Most of the events Neu- 
hauser remembers from his time 
working in higher education are 
the serendipitous moments and 
chance encounters. 





Photo by Jordan Kilty ‘ 


“T’m not a grand events kind 
of person,” he said. “I tend to re- 
member things like a great conver- 
sation with a student or a winning ~ 
soccer goal. And everybody likes 
the first beautiful spring day or 
first snowfall. I always think the 
college should have a snow day on 
the first really nice day of spring.” 

One of his favorite memories 
at St. Michael’s took place during 
the 2009 commencement cer- 
emony when the student speaker 
Jamie Gorton proposed to his 
girlfriend during his speech. 

“T had no idea what he was 
going to do,” Neuhauser said. 
“In fact, he didn’t either. It was 
quite courageous. It was a nice 
surprise.” 

Neuhauser was reappointed 
for another three-year term as 
president in July but expects that 
this will be his last term. 

“Tt’s actually going to be a hard 
job to leave,” he said. “Not so much 
leaving the job itself—I’m not a 
person who needs status, in fact, I 
rather don’t like it—but leaving the 
community will be very hard.” 

Rev. Ray Doherty, a close 
friend and colleague of Neuhaus- 
er’s, described him as a humble, 
quiet man who doesn’t seek the 
lime-light, which he said are im- 
portant qualities in a leader. 

Neuhauser agreed that he’s 
quiet, admitting that he still gets 
nervous making speeches and is 
often amazed that he’s a college 
president, since most people will 
his job tend to be outgoing. 

“My friends, and my mother 
especially, are still surprised by 
my career,” Neuhauser said. “But I 
learned long ago that you can’t lis- 
ten and talk at the same time.” 
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WEIGHT CHALLENGE 


Continued from page 1 


Moll said he slacked off, thinking he 
could cruise to victory. 
Junior Chris Moskal was originally 
asked to participate, but he declined the 
challenge. 
__ “T accepted the role as Pat’s weight loss 
‘coach [instead], he said. “I was going to 
go on runs with him but then I had a really 
busy week and I didn’t feel like running, so 
I switched to Drew’s weight gain coach and 
I ordered wings with him and I took him to 
McDonald’s for his first Big Mac.” 
Candace Polzella, the dietician for 
St. Michael’s, said there were no apparent 


long-term effects from the one-week chal’. 


lenge and that it was not detrimental to the 

students’ overall health. She added that 
she would not recommend drastic weight 
change for anybody. But just one pound 
a week lost or gained is healthy, Polzella 
added 

“When weighing on the scale, a lot of 
people think the number reflects fat tis- 
sue, but it is going to weigh muscle mass, 
bone tissue and water weight [as well],” 
Polzella said. 

Knapp and Moll were aware that hy- 
dration level plays a big role in weight, 
which is why Moll tried to sweat profuse- 
ly the night before the initial weigh-in, ap- 
pearing lighter at the start. 

“I put on all my sweatpants in the 
middle of the night and a whole bunch of 
sheets. I turned my fan off and closed my 
window, and it’s really hot on Founders 
- Hall fourth floor,’ Moll said. 





In response to Moll’s constantly full 
stomach, Knapp drank no water the day 
before the final weigh-in. 

“If somebody is dehydrated, they’re 
going to be less able to cool themselves, 
which then can impact heart rate, which 
can impact cardiac issues in general.” Pol- 
zella said. 

The dry Knapp said he took a run and 
did sit-ups to help lose weight. 

“T was doing sit-ups and got. stuck 
halfway up. My whole body just froze,” 
Knapp said. 

He also suffered with cases of the 
shakes throughout the challenge. 

“He came up to me and showed me he 


was shaking,” Moskal said. “And he ‘said — 


‘do you want to go for a run?’ and I said, 
‘no, and you probably shouldn’t either.” 

This was due to very low blood sug- 
ar, Polzella said, which can also cause a 
lack of coordination, potentially making 
the exercises Knapp did that week to lose 
weight more dangerous than usual. She 
added that when dieters restrict their food 
intake, they are losing more muscle mass 
than body fat. 

Moll also had challenges exercising. 
He tried to get less exercise than usual, 
but when he did exercise, he. said he strug- 
gled. 

“We had the [intramural — soccer] 
championship that weekend. I had to sub 
out a bunch of times because I thought I 
was about to puke,” he said. 

Polzella said there are three. ways to 
gain weight: consuming bigger portions, 
eating more often and eating food consist- 






Photos Courtesy of Chris Moskal 


Above: Moll (left) and Knapp duke it out. Below: Moll, wearing the fat suit, poses on a 
StairMaster in Alumni basement after losing the competition. 


ing of more calories, such as whole milk 
rather than low-fat milk. Moll tried each 
technique throughout the week. 


© late so much right before 
the first weigh in that | threw 
up immediately after, so | 
was off to a good start 


Pat Knapp 





a ta 


Moll said he snagged one of every- 
thing from Alliot Hall each meal and fre- 
quented the grill more than usual. 

“T will never eat a cheeseburger from 
Alliot again,” he said. “I must have had 20 





that week.” 

Each day of the challenge, Knapp 
consumed just one egg, over hard for 
breakfast, half a toasted English muffin 
with peanut butter for lunch, and cucum- 
bers and hummus for dinner. 

Before the challenge began, however, 
Knapp stocked up to be as hungry as pos- 
sible. 

“T ate so much right before the first 
weigh-in that I threw up immediately af- 
ter, so I was off to a good start,” he said. 

Moll did the opposite — not eating 
from the time the two decided on the com- 
petition to the start of the competition. 

“T hope they didn’t have any tests,” 
Polzella said. 

‘Neither Knapp nor Moll remembered 
taking tests that week, they said. 

Knapp however, said, “At one point I 
was in class and everyone heard my stom- 
ach growl, so [the challenge] might have 
disrupted one class.” 

If the contest had gone on longer than 
a week, Knapp may have experienced nu- 
trient deficiencies, Polzella said. A defi- 
ciency in Vitamin C, for example, could 
result in less collagen formation, causing 
bleeding gums and lessening of the ability 
for wounds to heal. 

“My metabolism is all messed up still,” 
Knapp said. “Thanksgiving was rough. | 
definitely couldn’t eat as much as usual, so 
I limited myself to only a couple plates,” 
Knapp said. 

“J wish them both well and I hope 
they’re back to a well-balanced diet,” Pol- 
zella said. 

Both challengers said facing each 
other again with the same challenge is not 
completely out of the question, as both be- 
lieve they can do better, they said. 

The two continue friendly competi- 
tion. Their latest challenge involved a sleep 
deprivation challenge to see who could stay 
awake the longest. Moll won at 47 hours. 
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Continued from page 7 


of UVM students vs. St. Mi- 
chael’s grads after graduation. 

“T would be inclined to lean 
toward [hiring] someone with a 
degree from UVM because af- 
ter going there firsthand, I know 
they are more self-disciplined,” 
Posner said. “You have to be self- 
motivated to succeed at UVM.” 

Micioni said that the op- 
portunities for UVM and St. Mi- 
chael’s graduates will be similar, 
while Karabegovic said that St. 
Michael’s students are assumed 
to be more conservative, and this 
is thought to affect their post- 
graduation agendas. 

“St. Michael’s students] 
kind of enjoy their time on cam- 
pus but are more home-oriented. 


UVM vs. SMC 


After college they just go direct- 
ly back home and start families 
and don’t use their education 
to the fullest extent that they 
could,” Karabegovic said. 

At the same time, she added, 
the few St. Michael’s graduates 
that she has met are “very hard- 
working.” 

“T think that there are a lot 
of opportunities for UVM and 
St. Michael’s students to work 
together, in the work force and 
during college,’ Karabegovic 
said. “That relationship and 
partnership just needs to be se- 
cured better, whether it’s by the 
administration or by the students 
themselves, but why not?” 
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Seniors Tim Heins, Chris Canova, Michael Larence and Brian Healey went all-out decorating their townhouse this year. Canova and Larence spent eight hours over the course of last 
week decking the house, covering the walls with 400 sq. feet of wrapping paper, hanging lights and garland from the ceiling and placing stockings for each roommate by the door. 
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Across 





1. Wasp's nest location 
Soles 
10. Tightly strung 
14, Hadrian's 554 


Crossword - 


__!": "No problem!" 




























15. Shampoo brand 
16. French fashion magazine 


17. "The Man Who Fell to 
Earth" star 


19. Albuquerque's state: Abb 
20. Yoga position 

21. Like backwater 

23. Use profanity 

26. Accept a proposal 


27. Some ugly ducklings, so tc 
speak 


32. Where, to Caesar 
33. Besmirch 

34. Soaked 

38. Come Together 
40. Mideast's Meir 


42. Manhattan area above 
Houston Street 


43. Actress Rosie 

45. Senora’s granddaughter 
47. Unit of acceleration 

48. Gary Cooper title role 
51. Spots for speakers 

54. Starlet's goal 


55. Mass sections 





58."...and____ well" 
62. Knee, to a zoologist 
63. Ignore a problem 
66. Soothsayer's aid 
67. Avoid 


68."__ Need Is the Girt” 
("Gypsy” song) 

69. Decomposes 

70. Zealous sort 


71, North Pole "exports" 


Down 
1. Early Icelandic literary work 
2. Word before "poor Yorick" 


3." Zapata!" 
. Show clearly 


. "NYPD Blues" issuing order 


4 

5 

6. "Sold out" letters 
7. Nightly broadcast 
8. Reached terra firma 
9. Delectate 

10. "Ulysses" poet 

11. Makeup maker 


12. Television medical expert 
Art 


13. Schoolbooks 
18. Slaps on 

22. Long-jawed fish 
24. Hit hard 

25. "Bye!" 


ES eS 
ww}oo] jo] fei) | 








27. Piece of coal 
28. Has__in his bonnet... 
29. Row or rank 

30. Tillstrom dragon 

31. Sweetheart 

35. Type of stick 

36. Druggist's abbreviation 


37. The sunny side, in sunny 
side up 


39. Get-the-bugs-out routines 
41. 79, for gold: Abbr. 

44. A tennis player calls it love 
46. Hammond product 

49. Objected bitterly 

50. Scold 

51. Boot camp experience 


52."___ Time" (Bagneris 
musical) 


53. Pups’ places 

56. Beginning for vision 

57. Unfermented grape juice 
59." & Stitch": 2002 film 
60. Without serious thought 
61. Spaniard’s six 


64. Words before "You may 
kiss the bride" 

65. Face card's value in 
blackjack 


oo} tt | ley ajo 
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Singer/song- 
writer Chris Cor- 
nell, known for his 
work with hard rock 
bands Soundgarden, 
Temple of the Dog 
and Audioslave, 
showed that his 
unique voice seam- 
lessly translates into 
an acoustic setting, 
as he performed in 
front of a near ca- 
pacity crowd at the Flynn Center in down- 
town Burlington on Nov. 29. The singer’s 
rare trip to Vermont came as a stop on his 
“Songbook” Tour in support of his new 
acoustic live album that was released late 
last month. 

Sandwiched between a smattering of 
the venue’s insipid Christmas-related fea- 
tures, Cornell electrified the Flynn Center 
in a way that few vocalists can. The sing- 
er’s mere presence seemed to command 
the room, as the crowd held its collective 
breath during each song, only to erupt 
with cheers and standing ovations after 
each of the 25 songs had ended. 

As Cornell walked onto the stage in 
front of a backdrop of six guitars (five 
acoustic, one electric) and began singing 
Elvis Costello’s “(What’s So Funny Bout) 
Peace, Love, and Understanding,” it im- 
mediately became apparent how unique 
and intimate a performance it would be. 
Without the power of a backing band for 
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Harrison — 
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COLUMNS 
Chris Cornell Excels Outside of His Comfort Zone 


A Review of His Flynn Tour 


the first time in his career, Cornell was 
left to his own devices. He used his 
voice as the primary instrument to drive 
the show forward. 

The singer mixed in a wide array 
of songs from his extensive catalog, 
including hits like “Hunger Strike,” 
“Call Me A Dog” and “Wooden Jesus” 
from Temple of the Dog, and “I Am the 
Highway,” “Doesn’t Remind Me,” and 
“Be Yourself” from Audioslave. But the 
crowd responded with its loudest cheers 
during the opening moments of fan fa- 
vorites “Fell on Black Days,” “Burden 
in My Hand” and “Black Hole Sun” 
from Cornell’s time with Soundgarden. 

Cornell delivered several chill- 
inducing moments during his two hour 
and 15 minute performance, including 
his belting refrain at the end of his fourth 
song, Audioslave’s “Wide Awake,” and 
the slow, momentous build up of “Sea- 
sons,” from the soundtrack of the 1992 
film “Singles.” 

Cornell, who is known more for his 
impressive vocals and less for his aver- 
age guitar playing, took creative license 
in some songs, such as Audioslave’s “Like 
a Stone,” as he was unable to recreate the 
effect-laden riffs and instead played in a 
way that vaguely represented the song’s 
original sound. On other songs, like “Fell 
on Black Days,” Cornell used his guitar 
to replicate the original version almost 
exactly, which reminded the audience that 
his voice isn’t the only thing that has re- 


mained constant over the course of his 23- 


year music career. 

While Cornell could have performed 
only the many highlights of his career, he 
kept the audience on its heels by playing a 
variety of cover songs, including an elec- 
tric guitar version of Bruce Springsteen’s 
“State Trooper,’ Led Zeppelin’s “Thank 
You” and a less-bouncy version of The 
Beatles’ “A Day in the Life.” One of the 
more gripping songs of the evening was 
an almost unrecognizable version of Mi- 
chael Jackson’s “Billie Jean.” Cornell’s 
rendition was performed without the 
catchy pop melodies that are used in the 
original, and instead drew out the emo- 
tional anguish of the song’s lyrics. 

Cornell seemed to enjoy the night, 





Promotional Photo 


as he occasionally bantered with the au- 
dience, including a point early on in the 
show when someone yelled out, “Lynyrd 
Skynyrd” to which Cornell, a Seattle na- 
tive, sarcastically fired back, “So you’re 
from the northwest too?” 

Cornell let his musical guard down 
by embarking on a solo acoustic tour, but 
he succeeded, to say the least, in playing 
an intimate show that; while different, 
stayed true to his musical style and ability ~ 
as an artist. 


Antognioni is a senior journalism major — 
and can be contacted at hantognioni@ - 
mail.smcvt.edu. 


I Would Like A Big Plate of Nihilism, Please 


By Nickolaus Willard 
Guest Columnist 


Executive editor Kelley Bureau challenged students 
to write to the paper because it adds to the enjoyment 
of producing The Defender. I have tried to do my part 
by writing columns, though sporadically and sometimes 
halfheartedly. Even when other students have come for- 
ward with material, there has seemed a certain lack of 
color. ’ve wondered, as Bureau must have, why this was. 
Then I realized what happened. Whether it’s only at St. 
Michael’s or a general malaise of our society, I cannot 
tell. What has occurred is enlightenment, strong, bright, 
and harsh. Students have realized that nothing matters 
and nobody cares. 

So where does this surge of apathy arise from, and 
who is to blame? The decade behind us is sometimes 


called “the lost years” when America strayed toward a 


Cold War mentality. Wouldn’t it make sense for a genera- 
tion to be lost if that is how its members grew up, with 
pointlessness abounding in government action, with real- 


ity TV and without beauty in life? With two foreign wars, 
the growing wealth gap and a series of failed changes 
based on a wave of hope, it seems that we’ve wised up — 
nothing matters, nothing changes and we can’t find the 
energy to care. 








6 Students have realized 
that nothing matters and 
nobody cares. 9 


Nickolaus Willard, ’12 








Who is to say that this isn’t good, though? Nothing 
should be done to change this malady. A new genera- 
tion of hippies, jobless vagabonds, long beards and big 
thoughts is exactly what we need. A bit of apathy can 
be a cure for a self-induced illness called “caring too 
much.” When everything is worth fighting for, nobody 


fights for any one specific thing. The number of choices 
is overwhelming and devaluing of anything worth fight- 
ing for. The lack of submissions to The Defender can’t be 
explained by people not caring, but simply because they 
care about many different things so students don’t know 
what to write about, how to change things or even why 
they should change them. 

I admit severe ignorance regarding the activism that 
is occurring, though my question for any activists is, have 
you changed anything? Generally, I would assume the 
answer to be a resounding no. AIDS is still abound, oil 
will still be piped in from Canada and the bankers will - 
make their outrageous profits. Maybe we have placed 
too much value on our lives, others’ lives, illness, famine, 
war and justice in the most general of sense. Maybe this 
is vitriol toward a generation just coming into its own. 
Even if deserved, will anyone who reads this care? 


Williard is a senior political science and 
economics double major and can be 
contacted at nwillard@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Celebrating the 
75th Anniversary 
of a Classic Novel 


In honor of the 75th anniver- 
sary of Margaret Mitchell’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning book “Gone with the 
Wind,” the television network AMC 
played the 1939 film back-to-back 
for 48 hours. I couldn’t help but sit 
through the film in its entirety— 
even though I have it on VHS—and 
flip back to it throughout the two- 
day marathon. 

Though I’ve never read the 
book, I feel confident in my knowl- 
edge of Scarlett O’Hara (Vivien 
Leigh) as I have seen the award-winning classic uncount- 
able times. As a child I was smitten with the magnificent 
dresses and elegance of the furnished homes. Today Iam 
still in love with the gowns, but I’m much more entranced 
by the stubbornly vivacious Scarlett O’Hara and her jour- 
ney through a time period few of us can relate to—a time 
during the Civil War and the turning point of our country. 

“Gone with the Wind” is still often mistaken for a 
romance when it is actually a eulogy for the old South; it 
is a beautifully tragic story that describes the Civil War 
and the challenges between the old South its transforma- 
tion to the new. 

It always confuses me why anyone would think 
“Gone with the Wind” is a romance because the only true 
love showcased is between supporting roles, Ashley and 
Melanie Wilkes (Leslie Howard and Olivia de Havilland). 
Scarlett never fell in love with any of the men in her life 
including her three husbands. She had an unrealistic in- 
fatuation with Ashley Wilkes, and although she threw 
herself at him many times, nothing came of it. Scarlett 
was ultimately in love with someone who never existed. 

Scarlett’s relationship with Rhett Butler (Clark Ga- 
ble) was also never about love. When Rhett finally pro- 
posed to Scarlett, he had to convince her to marry him 
for fun. And Scarlett openly admitted half the reason she 
accepted the proposal was because of his money. Even 
after the couple has a child, Scarlett is unable to embrace 
affection from Rhett who is obviously more infatuated 
with her than ever. 

Scarlett’s love was only every true for Tara, the plan- 
tation she grew up on, physically labored for after the 
war and where she returned to start over after she lost 
everything—after everything in her life had gone with 
the wind. 

From a cinematic viewpoint I find myself very im- 
pressed by what the directors accomplished in 1939. The 
bird’s eye view of injured men in downtown Atlanta 
when Scarlett is searching for the doctor to help her de- 
liver Melanie’s baby is one of the scenes that comes to my 
mind whenever someone mentions the Civil War. It gives 
the viewer just a small visual number of how many men 
died during the war. 

The burning of Atlanta is also an impressive scene 
because it seemed so very real. The flames burn far and 
wide across Atlanta; you can feel the horror of it and the 
anticipation of whether Rhett, Scarlett and Melanie will 
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get through before the fire hits leftover ammunition. 

Because of the heavily racist foundation the movie is 
written on, there is no way it could be remade. Though 
the “N” word is never used, hired servants are referred to 
as “darkies” and the same servants remain faithful to the 
O’Hara family many years after the war. The underlying 
racism is strong; however, there is an element of respect 
toward servants, particularly Mammy (Hattie McDaniel). 
Mammy’s character is one of the greatest in the film be- 
cause of her sass, loyalty and how well she knows her 
employers—she knows Scarlett’s manipulative ways bet- 
ter than anyone else in the film and is always on to her 
schemes. Rhett even tells Scarlett that Mammy is one of 
the few people from whom he wants to earn respect. 

There is also no way “Gone with the Wind” could be 
remade because no other actress could pull off Scarlett’s 
character. Vivien Leigh captured Scarlett in a way that 
perfectly combined a spoiled brat and a stubborn, surviv- 
ing woman. Not to mention, few women these days have 
an 18-inch waist that captures the pride southern belles 
had for their tiny midriffs. 

If Mitchell hadn’t created Scarlett with such charac- 
teristics she would not have survived the terrors of the 
war in such a successful way. Scarlett single-handedly 
cared for her sickly sister-in-law, delivered a baby, led 
her family (those who were left) to rebuild her childhood 
home, Tara, and undoubtedly kept her promise to never 
go hungry again. 

“Gone with the Wind” is a long, old-fashioned movie 
and, although it is a classic and won 10 Academy Awards, 
too few of my peers and those in upcoming generations 
will appreciate the value of this masterpiece. We have 
been conditioned to have shorter attention spans and lack 
interest in movies that do not have special effects and 
fast-paced storylines. 


Bureau is a senior journalism major and 
can be contacted at kbureau@mail.smcvt.edu. 








Stand Up 
Against AIDS 


As the global community 
came together on Dec. Ist, to cele- 
brate life, grief for and commemo- 
rate the 30th anniversary of AIDS, 
our policy makers in Washington 
were reminded that with political 
will, our generation can see the 
end of the pandemic. 

As Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton told the nation this month, 
an AIDS-free generation is a pri- 
ority for the U.S. As the debate 
over deficit reduction rages in 
Washington, global health initia- 
tives must be spared. These life-saving programs are 
facing up to $700 million in cuts, which would halt 
progress in AIDS treatment and prevention programs, 
but also put past advances in jeopardy. 

According to the World Health Organization, there 
are 34 million people living with HIV worldwide, 15 
million of whom need immediate treatment. Balancing 
the federal budget on the most vulnerable members of 
our global community is morally wrong and a gross 
violation of human rights. 

Earlier this year, the National Institute of Health 
released a study demonstrating that providing antiret- 
roviral treatment to HIV patients in the earliest stages 
of infection can reduce transmission by 96 percent. It is 
clear that our generation can be the generation to end 
AIDS. 

This year, in a public address on World AIDS Day, 
President Obama called on global leaders not to back 
down from the fight, and he made a policy goal for 6 
million new HIV patients to be put on treatment by 
2013. AIDS activists across the country celebrated the 
effort it has taken for this target to be recognized by our 
political leaders. 

With budget cuts looming over foreign aid, which 
includes global health programs like the President’s 
Emergency Plan For AIDS Relief and the Global Fund, 
we cannot back down. This a matter of life and death, 
and that must be understood through the lens of nation- 
al security. As Secretary Clinton noted in her address, 
treating AIDS and advocating for a comprehensive, 
treatment-based approach to global health has indirect 
economic benefits that help to alleviate poverty and 
eradicate the root causes of extremism. 

We are standing on destiny’s doorstep. We have 
the scientific, technological and logistical knowledge to 
end AIDS and create sustainable health care systems. 
To abandon these goals and retract the progress that has 
been made would be a moral abomination and would 
cost millions of lives. We must pressure our representa- 
tives to stand behind global health as a national priority 
and hold the leadership to the president’s promise. _ 





UEST 
CoLUMNIST 


mily 
McNally 





McNally is a senior political science and 
spanish double major and can be contacted at 
emcnally@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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CALENDAR 
SELF-SOOTHING 





Dec. 6 through Dec. 16 


ON CAMPUS 


MOVE International Market — There will be an ar- 
ray of beautiful things from India and the Dominican Re- 
public. All proceeds support the 2012 MOVE international 
service trips to India and the Dominican Republic. Mon- 
day through Friday, Dec. 5 — 9. from 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. in the 
Alliot Lobby. 









Mike Check's Fall Semester Concert — The all- 
male a cappella group will perform new songs and 
old favorites. Brand new T-shirts and the first 
SN ever Mike Check CD will be available. Friday, 
\ Dec. 9 to 9 p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 


St. Michael's Presents David Koechner —Come- 
dian and actor from familiar comedies including “Anchor- 
man,” “The Office,” and “Out Cold” will perform stand up 
with opener Kit Rivers, ’14. Free for St. Michael's students, 
faculty, and staff with a valid school ID. $5 General Public, 
Saturday, Dec. 10 at 7 p.m. in Ross Sports Center. 


LOCAL 


David Sanger, The New York Times’ Chief Washington cor- 
respondent — Sanger offers an insider’s perspective on the topic “Is 
There an Obama Doctrine?” Wednesday, Dec. 7, 7 p.m. at Essex 
High School in Essex Junction. Free. 


Winooski Holiday Pop-Up Art Market — Fine arts, crafts and 
locally made products available at the market on Main Street at the 
top right side of the Winooski circle. Wednesday through Saturday, 
Dec. 7 — 10, 12 — 8 p.m. at 25 Winooski Falls Way, suite 17 in Win- 
ooski. Free. 


Bruce in the USA (Bruce Springsteen Tribute) — Thursday, 
Dec. 8, 8 p.m. at Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burl- 
ington. $15 - $17. 






Holiday Wine Tasting — Seasonal wines offered for tasting 
at Healthy Living in South Burlington. Thursday, Dec. 8, 
3—6 p.m. Free. 


Holiday Swing Dance — A dance to benefit 
Camp Ta-Kum-Ta. Friday, Dec. 9, 8—11 p.m. at Cham- 
plain Club in Burlington. $10-15. 


Macklemore & Ryan Lewis, Champagne Champagne, Xpe- 
rience (hip-hop) —_ Friday, Dec. 9, 8:30 p.m. at Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington. 


Human Rights Day — A human-rights violations a walk to 
UVM’s Davis Center. Saturday, Dec. 10, 12 p.m. beginning at City 
Hall Park in Burlington. Free. 








By Linda Hollingdale 
Mental Health Task Force 


Do you ever have moments 
when you feel out of sorts, upset, ir- 
ritated, worried or just plain stressed 
out? The answer for almost everyone 
is a resounding YES! The simple act 
of being alive creates all sorts of feel- 
ings ,ranging from the enjoyable to 
the upsetting. Most people are happy 
to hold onto the comfortable feelings 
and eager to get rid of the uncomfort- 
able ones. That goal is, of course, im- 
possible. The more realistic goal is to 
learn how to respond to all emotions, 
especially the uncomfortable ones. 

The first step is to accept that 
emotions just happen. We don’t 








pression. If you can catch yourself 
heading in an unhelpful direction, 
you can bring yourself back to the 
present, which is the only moment 


-you can do anything about. 


The third step involves making 
decisions about how to respond to 
uncomfortable emotions. The choic- 
es you make will either help you feel 
better or make you feel worse. When 
we feel bad we just want to feel bet- 
ter. It is tempting to go to the “quick 
fix” (eating, drinking, drugging, 
wanting someone else to make it all 
better, blaming others, withdrawing, 
self-harm), but these methods give 
brief relief and usually end up be- 
coming their own problems. 

For long-lasting relief it is im- 
portant to learn how to self-soothe. 





walk around plae——————————— Looking within 
ning how we are C yourself and 
going to feel in the : wee making choices 
next few moments; Looking within that enhance - 
rather, we find our- yourself and your wellbe- 
selves being aware making choices ing ultimately 
of feelings as they build your self- 
make themselves that enhance esteem and help 
known. Emotional your wellbeing you feel bet: 
cues are physical ter. Some ‘ex- 


and mental. For ex- 
ample: stomach ache, 
headache, sweating, 
rapid breathing and/ 
or negative, critical, 
victim-like self-talk. 
While these feelings 
are not pleasant, they 


better. 


ultimately build 
your self-esteem 
and help you feel 


Linda Hollingdale 


amples of self- 
soothing are: 
sitting quietly 
with emotions, 
being thought- 
ful about what 
is happening, 
engaging in 


y) 








are very important. 

They are simply 

messengers trying to give us impor- 
tant information about ourselves and 
our situations. Uncomfortable feel- 
ings are invitations for learning and 
growth. 

The second step is to’ wonder 
about what triggers these uncomfort- 
able feelings. Most of the time we are 
set off because something is happen- 
ing that we don’t want or we are not 
getting what we want. It’s helpful to 
remember that we can’t always have 
things our way and that we can find a 
solution to almost any situation. 

Another trigger involves where 
our thoughts take us. Many people 
spend most of their time thinking of 
the past or of the future. Sometimes 
it’s nice to remember and to dream, 
but when we rehash the past or worry 
about things that haven’t happened 
we can increase our anxiety or de- 


calming activi- 

ties, reflection 
through prayer or meditation, journal 
writing, exercising and conversing 
with a trusted person. 

The basic recipe for self-sooth- 
ing is a mixture of acceptance, in- 
sight, perspective, honesty, respon- 
sibility, compassion (for self and 
others) and action. Finding the bal- 
ance between head and heart, depen- 
dence and independence, relief and 
patience is the key. 

Keep in mind that all emotions 
are important and deserve respect 
and there are healthy options and 
choices that can help you feel better 
fast. If you ever have trouble choos- 
ing the helpful path, reach out and 
ask for some support. Take good 
care. 


By Brian Hebert 
Staff Writer 


Knowledgeable, competitive, pas- 
sionate and a tireless worker are just some 
of the terms players use to describe St. 
Michael’s head women’s basketball coach 
Jennifer Niebling. 

She recorded her 100th victory of her 
St. Michael’s career in a Nov. 1 contest 
against the University of Charleston of 
West Virginia. She is only the fifth wom- 
en’s coach in the college’s history to reach 
this level. This is Niebling’s ninth season 
as head coach. She has reached the post- 
season six times during her tenure. 

Last season, the Lady Knights won 
16 games — seven more than their 2009- 
2010 total — one of the biggest improve- 
ments in the country, according to the St. 
Michael’s athletic website. 

“That was definitely a huge accom- 
plishment for both our coach and our 
team to go that far,” said senior captain 
Caitlin Quinn. “No one expected much 
from us. We were huge underdogs in our 
league so we used that to bounce back and 
just finished really well.” 

Niebling’s 2009-2010 campaign was 
also one of the most successful in school 
history, finishing one win shy of tying the 
program record in wins (17). That year, 
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SPORTS 
Jennifer Niebling Scores 100th Career Victory 


Women's basketball head coach becomes fifth woman in Purple Knight history to accomplish this feat 


St. Michael’s finished with a top-10 re- 
gional ranking. 

“If you can’t play defense you can’t 
get on the court. However, it helps if you 
can make a few shots here and there,” Nie- 
bling said. 

By following this strategy, Niebling 
has been able to recruit players whose 
number one focus should be defense. 

Assistant coach Shannon Kynoch 
said Niebling is a great X’s and O’s coach 
who was happy to reach the milestone, al- 
though it was not a goal she had written 
down. 

“She wants the best for our team,” 
said senior captain Coreen Hennessy. 
“She is very passionate and is always 
looking for new ways we can improve our 
play.” 

The three senior captains are looking 
forward to the rest of the season, and hope 
this year’s team can build on the success 
of last year’s — reaching the postseason 
again and having another home playoff 
game. Last season, Niebling earned the 
program’s first postseason victory in 19 
seasons. 

“She is a great coach and completely 
deserves her 100th win,’ Quinn said. “It 
was a big accomplishment for her, and it is 
something any coach should enjoy. We’re 
just trying to get her more wins.” 





The team currently sits at No. 11 in 
the Northeast-10 standings with a 4-5 re- 
cord, 1-5 in conference play. 

The team’s last game before winter 


Photo by Peter Hanson 


Senior co-captain Coreen Hennessy goes up for a lay-up while being fouled on Dec. 3 against Stonehill College. 


2003-2004 
2004-2005 
2005-2006 
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2007-2008 
2008-2009 
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Photo by Quaron Pinckney 
Coach Jenn Niebling settles her team down in a Dec. 3 contest against Stonehill College. 


break is a home contest against Merri- 
mack at 5:30 p.m. The team will resume 
play Jan. 3 at home versus Pace Univer- 
Sity. 


Nailing: Coaching 


History 
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Ski Teams Expecting Big Season on the Slopes 


Junior alpine skier Gabbi Hall comes down the slopes during a training session at Smuggler’s Notch in Feb. 2010. 


By Quaron Pinckney and Peter Han- 
son 


The St. Michael’s alpine and nordic 
ski teams have high aspirations for the 
upcoming season despite matching up 
against the perennial powerhouses of the 
University of Vermont, Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Both the alpine team, which focuses 
on downhill skiing through gates, and the 
nordic team, which is cross country, com- 
pete in the Eastern Intercollegiate Skiing 
Association, differing from other St. Mi- 
chael’s athletic programs because neither 
team competes in the Northesast-10 Con- 


ference. 


According to Gus MacLeod, head ~ 


coach of the ski teams, the three pow- 
ethouses are expected to remain atop 


the EISA. MacLeod attributed the roster — 
depth as one of the keys to surprising the — 


EISA this season. 

“We have many really good athletes 
this year, and any one of them on any 
given day could help lead the team to a 
strong finish,’ MacLeod said. 

Although the first meet doesn’t oc- 
cur until January, the team begins train- 
ing in September at Smuggler’s Notch, 
Stowe Mountain Resort and Cochran’s 


Ski Area for the season, which lasts into . 


March. 

Senior alpine skier Ashley Lang- 
lands said everyone on the team will 
have to work hard and take on the same 
responsibilities even though skiing is 
mostly an individual sport. 

“We come together to place, so ev- 


eryone should step up to the plate and’ 


have equal responsibility and show 
their commitment and enthusiasm to the 
team,” Langlands said. “If you don’t give 
it 110 percent every day, you’re going to 
let your teammates down.” 

Senior alpine skier J.D. Levine also 
talked about the ski team differing from 
other teams by having more of an indi- 


accomplished, oe 
“Usually. we go for top ‘five te ys 


finishes in the EISA,” he said. “It ous 
also be pretty cool to send one e c 


to the NCAA championships.’ » ane 
Levine credited thedavjaof i for ey 








“ G 
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ats 


the lack of action so'far. He said the mild 
winter start has caught the team off guard — 
but he looks forward to when the snow 
does finally hit the Burlington area. 

“We should kill it when the snow 
falls,” he said. 
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Outstanding Knights = a This Weeks 


Recognizing personal or team achievement 













Tuesday, Dec. 6 
Women’s Basketball vs. Merrimack, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Merrimack 7:30 p.m. 


Friday, Dec. 9 
Women’s Ice Hockey vs. SUNY-Potsdam, 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 10 


Women’s Ice Hockey vs. SUNY-Potsdam, 3 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 17 
Men’s Basketball @ Caldwell, 1 p.m. 





— 








Friday, Dec. 30 
Men’s Hockey vs. Salve Regina, 4 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey vs. Colby, 7 p.m. 
Saturday, Dec. 31 


Men’s Hockey vs. Becker, 4 p.m. 
Women’s Hockey vs. Sacred Heart, 4 p.m. 





Tuesday, Jan. 3 
Women’s Basketball vs. Pace, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Pace, 7:30 p.m. 


Thursday, Jan. 5 
Women’s Basketball @ St. Anselm’s, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball @ St. Anselm’s, 7:30 p.m. 





Photo courtesy of St. Michael’s Athletics 


Friday, Jan. 6 
Women’s Hockey vs. Norwich, 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Jan. 7 
Women’s Basketball @ Adelphi, 1:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball @ Adelphi, 3:30 p.m. 





Tuesday, Jan. 10 

Men’s Hockey @ SNHU, 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, Jan. 11 

Women’s Basketball @ SCSU, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball @ SCSU, 7:30 p.m. 


Friday, Jan. 13 
Men’s Hockey @ UMass-Boston, 7 p.m. 
Women’s Hockey @ Norwich, 7 p.m. 





Photo by Shane Bufano 


Saturday, Jan. 14 

Women’s Basketball vs. American Int'l, 1:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. American Int’l, 3:30 p.m. 
Men’s Hockey @ Babson, 4 p.m. 

Men’s & Women’s Swimming and Diving 

@ St. Rose, 1 p.m. 
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Sunday, Jan. 15 
Men’s & Women’s Swimming and Diving 


@ LeMoyne, 1 p.m. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17 

Women’s Basketball vs. New Haven, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. New Haven, 7:30 p. 





Photo by Shane Bufano 
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